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A Hungarian Musicological Edition 


IN MEMORY OF MOZART 


On the occasion of the 200th anniversary 
of Mozart’s birth, a memorial volume will 
be published within the framework of the 
Hungarian Series ‘‘ STUDIES IN MUSICOLOGY ” 
(ZENETUDOMANY!I TANULMANYOK) edited by 
Bence Szabolcst and Dénes Bartha. 


This rich volume carries studies by the best 
Hungarian musicologists on the dramaturgy 
of Mozart’s operas, on Mozart and the 
popular stage, on the problems of form in 
Mozart’s art, on Mozart’s music in Hungary. 


A richly illustrated volume (approx. 500 pp.) to a 

be published in 1956 in Hungarian with summary q te 
in foreign languages, by the Publishing House of ; 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Budapest. q 


Orders may be placed with: 
*KULTURA” 
Hungarian Trading Company for Books and Newspapers 
Budapest, 62. P.O. Box 149 Kun 
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The Hungarian Foreign Trading Company for Music and Records 


“KULTURA ” 


offers you 


HUNGARIAN MUSIC FOR 
WIND INSTRUMENTS 


FLUTE AND PIANO 


David, Gy. Sonata 

Farkas, F. Rumanian Folk Dances 
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CHAMBER MUSIC FOR WIND INSTRUMENTS 
David, Gy. Quintet for Wind Instruments Score 
Parts 
Szervanszky, E. Flute-Trio for Flute, Violin and Viola. . Score 
Parts 


Orders may be placed with: 


Budapest, 62, P.O.B. 149 


or with your music shop 
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Quite the most important event in the literature of music 
for very many years 


THE SYMPHONIES OF 


JOSEPH HAYDN 


by H. C. Robbins Landon 


‘Mr. Robbins Landon has devoted practically all his life and time to highly specialised 
work on Haydn. . . . It is fitting that the book should be such a success in this country 
as it deserves to be. That it is for reference, not for continuous reading, is true, but there 
are sections that will be found fascinating. The opening chapters, ‘Authenticity and 
Terminology ’, ‘ The Sources’ and ‘ Chronology’, are as enthralling, bibliographically 
speaking, as a detective story, while the next two, on textual problems and performance, 
abound in details that will be, or at any rate should be, indispensable to conductors 
henceforth.” —Eric BLom in The Observer. 


PUBLISHED JOINTLY WITH UNIVERSAL EDITION (LONDON) 
PROSPECTUS AVAILABLE £6 


ROCKLIIFF 


SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON 


AUGENER’S EDITION 


MOZART: VARIATIONS 


FOR PIANO SOLO 
Edited by Adam Carse 


AUGENER’S EDITION 8251A AND 8251B, IN TWO BOOKS. EACH 106 NET 


Separately: 
Net | Net 
s. d. 
Eight Variations on an Allegretto. K. 24 oe a Nine Variations on “ Lison dormait.”" K. 264.. 3 0 
Seven Variations on ‘‘ Willem van Nassau."K.25 2 0 Six Variations on “ Salve tu, Domine.”” K. 398 3 0 
Twelve Variations on the Menuet of Mr. Fischer. Six Variations on “ Mio caro, Adone.” K.180 2 6 
K. 179 . 3 0 Eight Variations on ** Come un agnello.”” K.460 3 0 
Twelve Variations on “* Je suis Lindor.” K.354 3 0 | Ten Variations on Gluck’s ‘* Unser dummer 
Twelve Variations on “Ah! vous dirai-je, j Pébel meint.”” K. 455... 
” 9 
K. 265 2 6 Twelve Variations on an Allegretto. K.500 .. 2 6 
ight Variations on the ** Marche des Mariages N Varis » F 
Samnites.” K. 352 2 6 ? on the Menuet of Mr. Duport. 
ariations on ‘La belle Francoise.” Eight Variations on Ein Weib ist das herrlichste 


Founded 1853 


AUGENER Ltd. 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


THE 


MOZART 


COMPANION 


A New Work by leading Mozart scholars 


EDITED BY 
H. C. ROBBINS LANDON and DONALD MITCHELL 


Ready 26th January 


30s. net 


RocKLIFF 


SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON 


AS PERFORMED AT 
EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 1955 and NEW H.M.V. RECORDING 


THE SOLDIER’S TALE 


(L’Histoire du Soldat) 
Text by C. F. RAMUZ Music by I. STRAWINSKY 


NEW ENGLISH LIBRETTO 
by MICHAEL FLANDERS and KITTY BLACK 
Price 3/6 net 


The outstanding success of the Festival performance was largely due to the 
use of this new libretto. The new recording will be issued early in 1956. 
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Dolmetsch Concert Harpsichord 
Flown to Italy 


After searching the world for the finest harpsichord, a newly founded College 
of the History of Music in Italy selected the latest model Dolmetsch Double 
Keyboard Harpsichord with 10 pedals. The following extracts from one of 
many enthusiastic press reviews of the inaugural concert, celebrating the 
arrival of the new harpsichord, speak for themselves :— 


“ The technical and tonal perfection of the instrument is hard to express in words: one must see it, and above 
all hear it, in order to be convinced that the harpsichord this City now possesses, and which was made by the 
famous firm of Arnold Dolmetsch, is undoubtedly the finest example the world has so far seen.” 

“ This was the opinion of the numerous guests who gathered on Sunday in the Sala Manfredina at the Palazzo 
Affaitati to hear the inaugural concert. Many well-known people were present: Dr. Pascussi, of the Directorate 
of the National Archives, who came from Rome to represent the Minister of Education, the Hon. E. Zelioli, 
the Hon. Benvenuti, the Rt. Hon. the Principal of the University of Parma, Prof. Giorgio Canuto, the Mayor 
and most of the Corporation, General Jallonghi, Commander of the military garrison, Monsignor Ravasi, 
representing the Bishop, the Superintendent of Police, the Carabinieri Commander and many other person- 
alities. Among the more distinguished we noted, in addition to a dense crowd of university professors, the 
writer Riccardo Bacchelli, Prof. Edward Croft-Murray, the Director of the Paintings section of the British 
Museum, and a passionate lover of music, who was in Italy on holiday and would not miss such an outstanding 
event, and many radio and TV artistes and a great number of musicians.” 

* With the music of Vivaldi and Handel the instrument was like an organ, producing effects of swells and 
pedals, so that at times, if one closed one’s eyes, the illusion of being in a Cathedral was complete.” 


The excellence of tone and superlative craftsmanship derive from the longest experience in 
modern harpsichord building and have developed from the great traditions founded over 
70 years ago by Arnold Dolmetsch. 


Details and prices of smaller harpsichords, clavichords, spinets, recorders. viols, Corelli 
bows, etc., on application. 


ARNOLD DOLMETSCH LIMITED «+ HASLEMERE - SURREY 


Telephone: Haslemere 1432 


UNIVERSAL EDITION & ROCKLIFF PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


ANNOUNCE 


| 
| H.C. Robbins Landon | 
<THE SYMPHONIES OF JOSEPH HAYDN’ | 


The first full account; essential for libraries, musicians, lovers of 18th 
century music. Landon has investigated the entire symphonic output. 
We learn that even the great Salomon Symphonies have come down to 
us in distorted orchestrations ; an appendix gives the correct versions. 
There are also thorough investigations of authenticity, notes on water- | 
marks and copyists, 34 illustrations and countless music examples, a 

complete account of the London concerts, a chapter on performance 

and the score of a previously unpublished symphony. 

| PRICE £6 NET 

AVAILABLE THROUGH ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Please write for free brochure to 


UMVERSAL EDITION (LONDON) LTD., 24 Great Pulteney St., London, W.1 


| Telephone : GER. 5203/4 


In our new Music Shop we have 

a large stock of books on Music, 

new and secondhand, and a full 

selection of Miniature, Orchestral 

and Vocal Scores, Chamber Music, 
Piano Music, etc. 


Antiquarian Music and Early 
Editions of works by the great 
composers. 


We are always prepared to buy 
good books and music, particularly 
of the period before 1850. Please 


write to us if you have any to sell. 


666 


Blackwell’s Music Shop 


39 Holywell Street, Oxford 


CLAVICHORDS 
AND VIRGINALS 


also 


HARPSICHORDS 
REBUILT and REVOICED 


CLAVICHORDS built in the eighteenth 
century tradition with certain improvements 
made possible by recent research give a 
beautiful sound to the initial striking of the 
note as well as a sustained lingering tone 
afterwards. 

Some instruments are of a plain design to 
make a really effective musical instrument 
with a beautiful tone as reasonable as 
possible for the serious musician. 


From 90 gns. including all extras 
Slightly used instrument 75 gns. 


Large virginals suitable for chamber music 
gns. 


Harpsichords by arrangement 


MICHAEL THOMAS 


HURLEY MANOR BERKS 
Tel.: Hurley 221 (nr. Maidenhead) 


We feel that our repertoire 
offers youa rather exceptional 
choice of fine music. Each 
work recorded by us is most 
carefully selected, either 
because it is of some par- 
ticular interest, or because it 
would otherwise not easily be 
heard, or sometimes simply 
because we enjoy it and 
expect that you will too. 
Every work is impeccably 
performed by renowned 
soloists, conductors and 
orchestras, and a great deal 
of individual and loving 
attention goes into each 
recording. 


You see, we do not set out 


to count our releases by the 
score—but we do quite often 
score with our releases. 


Happy listening in 1956 


For full details see complete 
catalogue which is available 
from your dealer 
or from 


Vox Productions (G.B.) Ltd. 
231 Oxford Street, London, W.1 
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MOZART IN 
RETROSPECT 
Studies in Criticism and Bibliography 
A. HYATT KING 
30s. net 


MOZART’S OPERAS 


A Critical Study 
E. J. DENT 


25s. net 


A TREATISE ON 
THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


LEOPOLD MOZART 


Translated by Editha Knocker, with a Preface by 
Alfred Einstein 


30s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 7 
Music Department 


44 Conduit Street, London, W. 1 al 


HINRICHSEN 
* BACH HOUSE,” 10-12 BACHES STREET, LONDON, \.1 | 


(behind Old Street Tube Station) (Telephones: CLErkenwell 1638, 1639) 


Some New and Forthcoming Publications 
ILLUSTRATED PETERS (MOZART) MUSIC CALENDAR. 8th Edition, for 1956 -- 82% 
EIGHTH MUSIC BOOK. formerly Musical Year Book, containing THE ORGAN OF BACH 
and SILBERMANN’S WORK, both by Wm. L. Sumner: THE ORGAN MUSIC OF 
BACH; A CLASSIFIED AND ANNOTATED ORGAN MUSIC GUIDE. 

Specification of every organ on which Bach is said to have played, A Glossary of Bach's 
organ stops, Bibliographies, Indexes. 
Many Plates showing Bach Churches, Organs and Documents: 16 pages of actual 
music, ca. 450 pages (ready in January). .. & 
THE MESSIAH. Original Version (Urtext). The new practical edition in accordance with 
the autograph, Handel's own parts of the Foundling Hospital, ete.. with suggestions for 
cuts. Smaller type for the figured bass realizations and filled in parts not in the score. 


Full Score P.E. No, 4500 Vocal Score PLE. No. 4501 .. 12/6 
Strings, each part 86 Wind Set 2 


THE MESSIAH, for the Organ, arranged by H. C. L. Stocks (in preparation), under the 
guidance of an editorial committee of authorities. 


TALLIS TO WESLEY. A new series of English organ music by Boyce, Stanley, Greene, 
Wesley and others, reprinted from early sources, under the general editorship of Gordon 
Phillips (in preparation). 

MOZART SONATAS. The Urtext edition. 2 vols... 


2 each 15 
Peters Edition No. 1800 ab 


Please send a donation today to the Honorary 


BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please Remember 


Music's Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevolent Fund is the ONLY 
Charity for musicians entirely supported by 
voluntary contributions that disburses 
thousands of pounds annually to unemployed, 
sick and aged professional musicians who are 
not members or contributors to its funds. 


Will you please help in this great work ? 


Treasurer, Baroness Ravensdale 


MUSICIANS’ 


(FOUNDED IN MEMORY OF GERVASE ELWES) i = is 
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String Orchestra 
or 


by 
JOHN STANLEY 
Edited and Arranged by 
GERALD FINZI 


CONCERTO No. 1 in D Major 
Full Score: 10/= Solo Keyboard: 2/- — Continuo: 2/- 
CONCERTO No. 2 in B Minor 
Full Score: 10/- Solo Keyboard: 2/- Continuo: 2/- 
CONCERTO No. 3 in G Major 
Full Score: 8/- Solo Kevboard: 1/9 — Continuo: 19 
CONCERTO No. 4 in D Minor 
Full Score: 8/- Solo Keyboard: 1/9 — Continuo: 1/9 
CONCERTO No. 5 in A Major 
Full Score: 10/- Solo Keyboard: 2/- Continuo: 2/- 


CONCERTO No. 6 in B flat Major 
Full Score: 8/- Solo Keyboard: 1/9 — Continuo: 1/9 


educated us to expect of him’. 


continuo players. 


Strings: 


Strings: 


Strings: 


Strings: 


Strings: 


Strings: 


SIX CONCERTOS 


Piano (Organ or Harpsichord) with String Accompaniment 


16 
each 


1/6 


each 


1/3 
each 
13 
each 


1/6 


each 


13 


each 


It is only in recent years that the greatness of certain English composers of the 
eighteenth century has become recognized. We have pleasure in presenting the complete 
set of six concertos for strings and continuo by the English composer John Stanley 
(1713-1786). First published in 1742, these works contain fine, virile music, full of 
charm and interest. All six have been edited by Gerald Finzi with what the Musical 
Times has called * the affectionate respect and scrupulous scholarship that he has 


In this skilful and discreet edition, Stanley's intentions have been followed to the letter. 
His pieces may therefore be performed either as string concertos or as keyboard con- 
certos with string accompaniment. For performance as string concertos a simple 
continuo part has been written, which can be played on the harpsichord, organ or 
piano. The original figured bass has also been included for the benefit of experienced 


BOOSEY AND HAWKES, LTD 


295 Regent Street, London, W. 1 


ana Letters 


JANUARY 1956 


Volume XXXVII No. 1 


Founded in 1920 by A. H. Fox Strangways, and continued by Richard 
Capell, Mustc anp Lerrers is now controlled by the Royal Musical 
Association, the Oxford University Press, and the present Editor, Eric Blom. 


THE DEMONIC IN MOZART 
By GEOFFREY CLIVE 
I 


In an extensive footnote to his ‘ Dogmatik’ Karl Barth pays this 
tribute to the genius of Mozart: 


Why and in what sense can this man be called unique ? Why has 
he, for him who can understand him, almost with every measure 
which passed through his mind and which he wrote down on paper, 
created music for which * beautiful” is an inadequate expression; 
music which for the “just” is not entertainment, nor pleasure, nor 
edification, but flesh and blood; music full of consolation and ad- 
monition, as they need it, never reduced to mere technique and never 
sentimental, but music ‘‘ moving ”’, free, and liberating, because 
wise, virile, and sovereign ? Why can one maintain that he has a place 
in theology (especially in eschatology and cosmology) although he 
was no church father and not even a particularly devout Christian 

and beyond that Catholic!—and, when not busy composing, 
according to our notions leading a somewhat fickle life . . . He has 
heard the harmony of creation as providence in coherent form of 
which darkness is also a part, but in which darkness is no eclipse, also 
the deficiency which is no flaw, the sadness which cannot*lead to 
despair, also the gloomy which is not transformed into the tragic, the 
infinite sorrow which nevertheless remains unconstrained to posit 
itself absolutely—precisely therefore also joyousness, but also its 
limits, the light which is so radiant precisely because it breaks through 
the shadows, sweetness which is also pungent and therefore does not 
carry satiety in its wake, life which is not afraid of death but knows it 
well... In the music of Mozart—I ask whether one also finds this in 
any of his successors ?!—we are dealing with an illuminating, I should 
like to say with a compelling proof that it is a slander of creation to 
ascribe participation in chaos to her because she includes a YES and 
a NO within herself, because one side of her is turned toward NO- 
THINGNESS and the other toward GOD. Mozart makes audible 
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2 MUSIC AND LETTERS 


that the creation praises the Lord also in its negative aspect and thus 

in its totality ...} 

Undoubtedly the father of modern dialectical theology would have 
taken his most prominent disciple in the twéntieth century to task 
for connecting the unintelligible holiness and omnipotence of God 
in a partially evil world with Mozart’s peculiar affection for the 
demonic mode of providence—that is to say, the mode in which God 
speaks to us through seeming self-travesty or denial. Soren Kierke- 
gaard, who discusses Mozart’s music in the context of the “* aesthetic 
stage on life’s way ”’, took a singularly profound but negative view of 
it? inasmuch as he sought to become worthy of serving God rather 
than beauty, his first love. This paper attempts to clarify Kierke- 
gaard’s criticism of Mozart and especially the demonic element so 
characteristic of his compositions. 

The central theme in ‘ Don Giovanni’ is the intermingling of 
freedom and dread. Don Juan glides through the world like a god 
radiating irresistible charm and suffused with seemingly inexhaust- 
ible energy. His main objective in life is the seduction of desirable 
women, but he pursues it with such devotion and uninhibited 
feeling that self-indulgence appears invested with beauty. Demonic 
about Don Juan is his unwillingness to sleep or rest, his indefatigable 
loyalty to the sensual principle. God created man in His own image. 
This means that even though creatures we are to some extent 
endowed with divine energy. Don Juan has chosen to utilize this 
precious gift for the fulfilment of his sensual pride rather than for the 
perfection of his nature. In this connection it must be noted that 
unlike his subsequent heirs he is not an especially calculating or 
despairing lover. He does not dream of the unattainable and then 
discard on having found it. Nor does he show any particular interest 
in experimenting with women in order to gain greater self-knowledge. 
Nor, as far as the libretto of the opera is concerned, is he a crass 
pragmatist solely motivated by the recurring taste of success. There 
is an ironic contrast between his 1003 conquests in Spain alone and 
the absence of a single triumph in the whole course of events Mozart 
set to music. Mozart’s hero-villain is still somewhat of a preface to 
the age of frustration and aberration he helped to make famous.* 

! Karl Barth, ‘ Die kirchliche Dogmatik ’, IIT, 3 (Zurich, 1950), pp. 337-39. (My 
translation. 

2 Cf. * Either/Or; a Fragment of Life’, trans. by David F. and Lillian M. Swenson, 
I (Princeton, 1949), pp. 35-111. 

3 Lenau’s Don Juan, for example, kills himself out of ennui when on the verge of final 
success. Don Juan in ‘Don Giovanni’ does appear a failure in his amatory exploits, yet it 
would contradict his essential nature to despair of tangible accomplishments, for then he 
would have ceased to be authentically demonic or single-mindedly dedicated to the quest 


and realization of one aim only. Girls had good cause to be afraid of him, but not of his 
** Hamlet-like ’’ successors as the romantic poets drew them. 
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All he desires is the immediacy of satisfaction heightened by a fast 
turnover. His single-minded application to the preservation and 
regeneration of a single value could under other circumstances easily 
be mistaken for religious martyrdom. If we could think of God as 
consistently and patiently as Don Juan thinks of womanhood many 
of us would indeed be saved. Giovanni is a fine illustration of 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s seminal theological insight: man is free to 
destroy his own freedom. This possibility, I feel, points to the 
threat of the demonic in human existence. 

But man is also in dread. By what stroke of genius does Mozart 
towards the end of the catalogue aria introduce the bassoons with 
a sharply rhythmic, unexpectedly brooding and ominous phrase to 
remind us that all is not purely laughable even in a comic situation, 
At this point in the opera the accented bass figuration is but a 
shadow of darkness briefly beclouding the prominent light into 
which Leporello casts his master. With the progress of the action it 
assumes spiritual significance. Leporello relishes the master-slave 
relationship thrust upon him. For survival he is at the mercy of 
Don Juan’s pleasure, but he prefers this state of affairs to any 
alternative position in life requiring a greater degree of responsibility. 
In spite of his intermittent threats to break with his master, he 
bathes contentedly in the dazzling sunshine of Juan’s glory until 
and unless danger to his life becomes imminent. He pretends to be 
entirely in on Juan’s career though it is clear from the start that he 
lacks not only his master’s animal magnetism but his faith and 
recklessness as well. Again and again where Don Juan is prepared 
for decisive action Leporello pines to cower in a corner hoping 
against hope that the association which enables him to shine will 
not be held against him once its radiance is eclipsed. Whereas 
Don Juan successfully reduplicates intention in action, however 
frustrating its consequences may turn out to be, Leporello can only 
be himself as an annex attached to the main building. 

His dread, of course, is patently human and therefore intelligible. 
Like most of us he finds evil more enticing than good, especially 
when another is held to account for so ingeniously manipulating it. 
Sut he has a conscience which troubles him at times and a fear of 
physical annihilation which throttles any total involvement in the 
irregular, however scintillating to the curiosity. Whereas Juan 
represents the sensual superman aloof from freedom’s attendant 
restraints, Leporello is his dialectical opposite, a willing slave to 
convention trembling to preserve his necessary bondage. In ‘ Sick- 
ness Unto Death’ Kierkegaard contrasts these two types of despair: 
the despair of infinitude as being due to the lack of finitude and the despair of 
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finitude as being due to the lack of infinitude.* Don Juan’s will is ** fantas- 
tic’’, ‘limitless’, virtually unrelated to his general humanity. 
He is capable of creating hell on earth because the world means 
nothing to him beyond being a source of unending pleasure. The 
fanaticism of a religious mystic who professes to despise mere 
finitude in order to please God has a good deal in common with 
this non-morality, which respects no personal obligations, immunizes 
itself to vicarious suffering and acts according to the maxim that 
concrete particulars matter little. ‘* Generally the fantastical ”’, 
writes Kierkegaard, ‘‘ is that which so carries a man out into the 
infinite that it merely carries him away from himself and therewith 
prevents him from returning to himself.” Leporello, on the other 
hand, is unaware of his true condition: 

While one sort of despair plunges wildly into the infinite and loses 
itself, a second sort permits itself as it were to be defrauded by “* the 
other ’’. By seeing the multitude of men about it, by getting engrossed 
in all sorts of worldly affairs, by becoming naive about how things 
go in this world, such a man forgets himself, . . . does not dare to 
believe in himself, finds it too venturesome a thing to be himself, 
far easier and safer to be like others, to become an imitation, a number, 
a cipher in the crowd . . . What is called worldliness is made up of 
just such men, who (if one may use the expression) pawn themselves 
to the world. 

Mozart spiritualizes this drama through music which can only 
be described as heavenly. The principal characters as a rule sing 
melodies transfiguring even their negative moods into transparent 
loveliness, though not without occasional suggestions of the despair 
lurking beneath superficially healthy-looking, robust and cheerful 
countenances. The masterly score reflects the interplay of external 
sparkle and inner uneasiness throughout the opera. I would call 
special attention to the trio following the death of Donna Anna’s 
father. Suddenly the tremendous excitement generated by Giovanni's 
nocturnal intrusion dies down as the participants join in the kind 
of song which, as the Germans would put it, can tear the soul 
asunder, It is a genuine sublimation of Zerrissenheit. Then there is 
the pointed change of mood from “‘ Fin ch’han dal vino” to the 
masked trio wherein the victims soberly pledge themselves to joint 
revenge before accepting Don Juan’s bold invitation to his ball. 
And the ball itself! Where else in art or literature can one find an 
analogous synthesis of the licentiousness and formalism so harmoni- 
ously interfused in Enlightenment life? To the strains of the con- 
flicting dances played by different orchestral groups on and off 


* Cf. ‘ Sickness Unto Death ’, trans., with an introduction, by W. Lowrie (Princeton, 
1946), pp. 46ff. 
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stage Mozart allows tremendous tension to build up. For a moment 
we are disarmed by the brilliance of the setting—lights, velvet, 
shining metal and glass, the graciousness of Don Juan as host. We 
are almost persuaded by his intrinsic goodness, if only it were 
permitted lasting expression in congenial surroundings such as these 
when Zerlina’s scream breaks the spell. The dances are interrupted. 
Mozart’s music at once plunges us into the ensuing turmoil. It is as 
if on the spur of the moment we turned from Rousseau’s ‘ Social 
Contract’ to a chapter in his ‘ Confessions ’ or from Kant’s ‘ Intro- 
duction to the Metaphysics of Morals’ to his discussion of radical 
evil in ‘ Religion Within the Limits of Reason ’. 

Don Juan remains unrepentant, insolent and impervious to 
change even when confronted by the statue of the Commandatore. 
It is sensualism militant and resentful of interference which informs 
his whole bearing in the face of impending disaster. As if nothing 
were amiss he sits down to a table worthy of the highest humanistic 
refinement Europe had cultivated since the Renaissance. So 
revealing is the contrast between his lack of humanitarianism and 
the sprightly melodies improvised by himself to enhance the con- 
viviality of the setting that, especially to the modern listener, it 
conveys a Dostoyevskian insight into God-repudiating defiance 
posing as pious equanimity. There is no question about Giovanni's 
having the best of times. He goes so far as brazenly to invite his 
judge to share it with him. Whereas so many composers choose to 
represent the horribly fascinating through dissonance, crescendi or 
leaping fifths and sevenths signifying nothing, Mozart, a wiser 
psychologist to say the least, envelops Don Juan’s presumptuous 
indifference in merry reminiscences from ‘ Figaro’ and snatches 
from minor operas. For him the last supper becomes an occasion of 
infectious merry-making. 

But the illusion of a humble place beyond moral good and evil 
at Don Juan’s table proves quite ephemeral. Accompanied by 
running scales simple enough for children to practise on the piano— 
Mozart’s irony here is simply sardonic-—Don Juan makes a fiery 
entrance into hell. Reminiscent of Dante’s great sinners in the 
‘Inferno’, he does not despair of his personality even after the 
ghastly consequences of his way of life have been fully spelt out for 
him. Leporello still possesses enough of man’s animal fear of the 
bizarre to desist from openly challenging the transcendent powers. 
Ethically he is less unrepentant than Don Juan, dialectically he 
lacks his religious irreligiousness to be damned by deliberate choice. 
Leporello’s physical survival serves to underscore the Christian 
notion of charity for those too weak to help or hang themselves. 
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Seeking a master more appreciative of his talents of servility he joins 
in the controversial final chorus celebrating the Enlightenment 
faith in requited virtue. 

What kind of a comedy or tragedy is ‘ Don Giovanni’? At one 
moment Mozart confronts us with the terror of underworld flames, 
at the next he pours forth gentle, directionless melody. What sense, 
if any, the listener asks himself in this connection, do human fortunes 
make? Instead of suggesting any unambiguous answer to that 
question Mozart lets the first violins play a final maddeningly quick 
theme—a detached commentary on the whole previous action. So 
long as we can view our follies with a suspension of emotion we need 
not despair of ourselves altogether. The very fact that the human 
race does not merely consist of Don Juans, Leporellos, Masettos and 
Zerlinas, but also includes an occasional Mozart to sing about them 
is in itself a reaffirmation of human dignity and self-transcendence. 
What are the last strains of ‘ Don Giovanni’ but genius rejoicing in 
existence, however confused, however baffling? Because the world 
for Mozart never lost its fundamental goodness he was able to 
express the dialectic between light and darkness without courting 
fate. 

The ending of ‘ Don Giovanni’ has been the subject of consider- 
able speculation and criticism. A good deal of this, I feel, rests first of 
all on a superficial acquaintance with Mozart’s music in general 
and secondly on the indiscriminate application of essentialist 
criteria for dramatic and emotional consummation to a profoundly 
concrete work of art. Naturalism as well as romanticism in its 
undialectical forms insists on seeing a visible consistency in events 
which from a finite perspective they rarely disclose. Thus it is 
morally satisfying that a villain like Don Juan should become the 
victim of his own unbridledness, but to stress his undeniable charm 
in spite of his character is painfully distracting from his merited 
doom. Or, if Mozart had intended to conceive his theme comically, 
why does his music express numerous tragic overtones? So con- 
tiguous are the depths of human depravity and greatness that reason 
aims to keep them apart whereas passion blurs their respective 
particularity through fusion. The love-death of Tristan and Isolde 
and the triumph of freedom in ‘ Fidelio ’ illustrate these possibilities 
on the highest level of artistic realization. There is nothing obscure 
or ambiguous about the forces of evil being overcome by the good 
in Beethoven’s delineation of abstract justice; on the other hand 
Wagner’s lovers literally lose themselves in a womb of sheer subject- 
ivity. Mozart successfully avoids both the hypostatization as well 
as the cancellation of opposites by allowing his situations to retain 
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their existential contusion. As in real life the death of a great public 
enemy is attended by manifestations ranging from gratefulness to 
morbid mirth, so the destruction of Don Juan releases mixed feelings 
of tranquil expectation and recollection. 


I] 


If the composer of * Don Giovanni’ and the author of the ‘ Diary 
of a Seducer’ had ever had occasion to meet it is interesting to 
speculate how they might have influenced each other. Certainly 
Kierkegaard’s spiritual attraction to Mozart is more consistent 
though no less deep than his criticism of Mozart’s operas. Reacting 
against the confounding of cultural with Christian values generally 
characteristic of the educated middle class in nineteenth century 
Europe Kierkegaard set out to re-establish the autonomy of God- 
centred inwardness. What he found so questionable in reflective 
intellectuality conceived as an end in itself was the tacit acknowledge- 
ment of human self-sufficiency by all its enthusiasts. They were 
convinced that by virtue of being sensitive or talented every man 
might theoretically participate in the liberating effects of aesthetic 
experience while by virtue of God’s grace only those can attain 
salvation who choose to accept Him and have been chosen as 
acceptable by Him. If man could understand himself through 
cultural activity alone Biblical revelation would be superfluous at 
best. But Kierkegaard’s objections to the religion of humanism 
have a wider basis than his corrective approach to the meaning of 
the Cross. Being a romantic himself both by temperament and the 
‘* sentimental education ”’ he had absorbed so readily, Kierkegaard 
gained an uncanny insight into the rapture-let-down-boredom- 
melancholy pattern of just listening to music or indulging religiously 
in some other variety of “ higher pleasure”. With Schopenhauer 
and Baudelaire he was one of the first searching critics of self- 
realization dispensing with a superseding goal. Nobody else has so 
perspicaciously analysed man’s infinite tolerance for despair precisely 
when the mind, having conquered the body, claims recognition of 
absolute sovereignty. Furthermore, he clearly saw the paralysing 
ethical implications of any ultimate human concern with intro- 
spective enjoyment. Music, for instance, is especially prone to 
beguile us into states of euphoria during which the least demand 
for concrete service becomes a disturbing burden. Indeed it is not 
only in bohemian circles that one encounters a striking lack of 
correlation between self-fulfilment and self-renunciation. 

While from Kierkegaard’s understanding of the “ offence ’’ of 
the Cross the ideational vagueness and amoral immediacy of 
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musical experience as a substitute for faith in things definite, invisible 
and transcendent can readily be grasped, it is less clear why he 
singled out the music of Mozart rather than that of Beethoven or 
Goethe’s lyrical poetry to illustrate his phenomenology of the 
aesthetic mode of existence. Perhaps it is just a coincidence that the 
spread of existentialist philosophy since the first world war has been 
accompanied by a great Mozart revival. Without having to stress 
his place of honour in the long-playing record catalogues or his 
popularity, superior to Wagner’s, in present-day Germany, few 
would disagree, I believe, that next to Bach he has become the most 
esteemed of serious composers, certainly in the eyes of the intelligent- 
sia. Is it too far-fetched to imagine a vital connection between the 
instability and anxiety of thinking people to-day and their preference 
for the kind of music which reveals and partly overcomes these 
negative characteristics? Kierkegaard was so unerringly prophetic 
in his philosophical and theological preoccupations that his choice 
of Mozart, a comparatively underplayed and misunderstood 
composer in the nineteenth century, fits in with his overall critique 
of that age. It would have been odd for him to meditate, say, on 
the ‘ Ode to Joy ’, inasmuch as its respectability to his own generation 
made the text, at any rate, already spiritually suspect. I imagine 
that it was precisely the deceptive uncomplicatedness of Mozart’s 
art, its lack of a message and extraordinary clarity which helped to 
arouse Kierkegaard’s interest. In saying this I do not intend to be 
unjust to Stendhal and E.T.A. Hoffmann, or to imply that one had 
to break with Wagner to see the point, though Nietzsche went so 
far. 

Quite likely Kierkegaard sensed the religious appeal of Mozart’s 
music which it exercises particularly on those who have striven 
for dogmatic neutrality and uncompromising honesty. If not 
concretely Christian like Bach, this music, negatively speaking, 
neither was inspired by nor perpetuates an alternate myth such as 
the teleological conception of nature among the romantic composers 
or over-riding love of national tradition ranging from Wagner’s 
remythologizing of Teutonic deities to Smetana’s intoxication by 
Czech woodlands and meadows. Mozart, Moerike tells us, asked 
the blinds to be drawn on his way to Prague though the scenery 
outside was undoubtedly beautiful; moreover, there isn’t a trace of 
ideological claptrap-—‘ The Magic Flute ’ completely transcends its 
libretto, not to mention the fact that the Requiem was composed 
at about the same time—determining the flow of his genius. To be 
sure, he was never, on the other hand an apostle; the still aristocratic 
orientation of his life and work kept him immune from the music for 
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something or other crusades that swept so many nineteenth- 
century composers off their feet and continues to play havoc with 
the creative process even now. Mozart’s music bears witness to an 
absence of illusions which makes it dialectically less irreligious, 
perhaps ethically more .profoundly idolatrous, than the diluted 
piety of nationalist composers. No wonder that Kierkegaard’s 
attitude towards the Salzburg Wunderkind was highly ambivalent: 
the foreboding that in Mozart’s music the aesthetic and the religious, 
the genius and the prophet, are almost indistinguishably one. 

Only Bach, whose Christianity in opposition to Kierkegaard’s 
is explicitly cultural, has been as successful in giving joint expression 
to love of human and divine through music. And it is worth while 
to ask how Kierkegaard would have approached his fellow-Lutheran, 
for in him he encounters a kind of non-nominal Christian genius he 
himself possessed without ever doing justice to it in his self-inter- 
pretation. I think Bach disconfirms Kierkegaard’s case against 
Mozart by virtue of having written relatedly oriented music without 
feeling any great threat or contradiction to his faith on that account. 
Why was Kierkegaard so uneasy about being a Christian humanist 
on the plane of Bach or Milton when ostensibly this is what he 
could have been and was by inclination in spite of himself? Super- 
ficially it is true that Mozart’s operas concern themselves above all 
with the interplay of natural feelings--everything gratuitous, 
ephemeral, moody and uncertain appearing in unabashed prominence 
as if life consisted of a series of seductions and preparatory erotic 
gymnastics. In this connection Kierkegaard was more than justified 
in calling attention to the decadent aspects of unbridled aestheticism. 
But it is one thing to criticize the make-believe world of opera (as 
Plato had criticized the poetry of Homer), another to perceive the 
consequences of an exclusive preoccupation with beauty (witness 
Rimbaud, Stefan George, Oscar Wilde, and their circles whom 
Kierkegaard was disillusioning seventy years in advance), and yet a 
third to evaluate justly the total impact of a Mozart opera. Even i 
one should have to grant (which one doesn’t!) that Mozart’s 
operatic music is devoid of ethical-religious moments, it does not 
follow that the behaviour of Mozart’s characters on the stage is to be 
taken as a reliable guide as to the conduct of men and women on 
earth. To insist, as Kierkegaard did, on the existential reduplication 
of rational insights is not to be committed to the proposition that 
art is the mirror of actuality. 

No doubt the eroticism of the natural against the blessedness of 
the twice-born man receives preferential treatment in ‘ Entfiihrung ’, 
‘Figaro’, ‘Don Giovanni’, ‘ Cosi’ and ‘ Magic Flute’, where 
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most of the time none of the characters aspires to any state other 
than the satisfaction of impulses. Like Kierkegaard himself 
Mozart was too realistic to create morality plays, the limitations of 
the ethical point of view being crystal-clear to both. Besides, the 
conventions of opera were not designed to justify the ways of man to 
God. Mozart was certainly a master at representing the dodges, 
vagaries, concealments and white lies of frail and mischievous 
human nature. But it would be patently false to credit him with the 
view that this is all there is to being an animal walking on two legs. 
The delineation of attraction and repulsion between the sexes, to 
use Kierkegaard’s own phrase, is coming to terms with one of life’s 
** critical situations ’. How could the diarist of a seducer in * Either 
Or’ or the narrator of the banquet in ‘ Stages on Life’s Way ° take 
issue with the eroticism of, say, Don Juan? Was not Mozart in fact 
doing something quite similar in illuminating the depths of human 
degradation and worth through an analysis of passion? Is there not 
an element of * indirect communication ” in the haughtiness of the 
Countess, the servility of Leporello, the rages of Osmin and the 
cynicism of Don Alfonso, so that their inner life confronts us two- 
dimensionally the moment we make their acquaintance ? 

The merely aesthetic (if there is such a pure type) in ‘ Don 
Giovanni’ is but a preface to the aesthetic-religious or irreligious. 
Underlying the surface themes of the opera— intrigue, murder and 
seduction—is Mozart’s intense preoccupation with the dialectic 
between hybris and nemesis, grace and damnation, redemption 
and punitive suffering. It is hard to find a major ethical or religious 
issue which is not touched on in the course of the drama: Juan’s 
unmerited length of life to inflict pain on the comparatively innocent, 
his seemingly successful defiance of providence, Zerlina’s reckless 
affection batti, batti, bel Masetto oblivious of consequences, 
Leporello’s boot-licking, Masetto’s well-meaning but wellnigh 
destructive stupidity and Donna Anna’s hysterical righteousness 
are but a few examples. The reconciliation scene in ‘ The Marriage 
of Figaro’ is ethical in import, not to mention the letter duet in 
which Susanna and the Countess epitomize genuine communion 
between two members of their sex or Barbarina’s air which in- 
explicably breaks off in the middle after intoning an unexpected, 
excruciating air of sadness that, for want of a sounder term, could be 
called metaphysical. 

It goes without saying that ‘ Idomeneo’ is an ethical drama 
though its religious origins are pagan. In ‘ Fear and Trembling ’ 
Kierkegaard’s admiration for self-sacrifice as portrayed by the 
Greek tragedians is second only to his uncomprehending awe in the 
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presence of Abraham’s faith “* by virtue of the absurd”. Mozart’s 
* Idomeneo ’, as far as I know, is an unparalleled translation of pre- 
Christian occidental religiousness into a modern musical idiom. 
It is miraculously free both from Gluck’s leanings towards the 
mannered and the romantics’ sentimental idealization of the past. 
As to ‘ Cosi fan tutte ’, it is among other things a profound study in 
irony which Kierkegaard in his ‘ Concluding Unscientific Postscript ’ 
linked with the ethical mode of existence in so far as any distinction 
between pretence and reality presupposes a transcendence of and 
detachment from immediacy. Finally, a brief word about the 
‘Entluhrung’. The Pasha music in Act I exposes the presumpt- 


uousness attending worldly power by literally laughing it out of 


existence; and when the would-be abductors are caught by Osmin 
after having misused all their elaborate preparations Mozart, by 
dint of a few interpolated measures before the action continues, 
opens up a yawning abyss, the nothingness not only of disappointed 
lovers but potentially, ever threatening to envelop us, of mankind at 
large.° 
III 

Before these discontented times, in which so many of us have 
become predisposed to discern uneasiness and torment in each 
profound expression of the human lot, Mozart was commonly 
regarded as a cheerful composer who contrary to his own basic 
inclinations gave vent to private sorrows in a few late works. Accord- 
ing to this view the outstanding characteristics of Mozart’s scores 
(on the whole) are complete mastery of sonata form, restraint, 
lightness of touch, brilliance and, most important, geniality. 
Occasional clouds may damp without dispelling the underlying 
gay, rhythmic pulse of his compositions. Children should practise 
them at an early age not only on account of their technical simplicity 
but because they will be spared a while longer the disillusionment 
and sadness implicit, let us say, in Beethoven, Schubert and Brahms. 
Exposure to these masters, some would argue in order to make an 
impression, requires a certain familiarity with the facts of frustration 
and satiety mercifully confined to adult experience. Thus Mozart 


is seen to have possessed a remarkable gift for evoking the moods of 


childhood without falling into sentimentality or condescension, He 
is the composer of eternal youth from whose genius emanates a 
flood of beautiful sound singable, harmonious and full of good 


In fairness to Kierkegaard it must be emphasized that his category of the purely 
aesthetic was intended as a typological abstraction which as such may exist only in infants 
or irresponsibles. But if most forms of the aesthetic mode of existence are reflective as 
well as sensual how can music fail to have ethical-religious content, being so closely tied 
to the inner life of Man? 
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spirits. He is a favourite son of the gods, the same gods whom Holder- 
lin in ‘ Hyperion’ vainly strove to reaccommodate to the western 
tradition about ten years after Mozart’s death. 

An opposing school of thought which, as indicated above, has 
gained strength in the twentieth century, maintains that Mozart’s 
music is problematical and soul-searching from the early Symphony 
in G minor (K.183) through the “ dissonant” Quartet of the middle 
period to the clarinet Concerto. The representatives of this stand- 
point share with many existentialists a pronounced aversion to the 
happier moods of mankind. Without necessarily going so far as to 
deny the affirmative quality of Mozart’s works they tend to interpret 
it as an incidental feature, a kind of relief from the composer’s 
hidden preoccupation with the decline of western civilization. 
** Indeed ”’, they will tell you, “‘ there is a Mozart for our children, 
but he did not mean to address us who know all the horrors of life ’’. 
Meticulously they will divide the works into ordinary eighteenth- 
century stuff, youthful experiments, bread-and-butter divertimento 
writing and so on, until they have isolated the quintessence of the 
real Mozart who is to be found in approximately a hundred com- 
positions each of which either has tragic overtones, anticipates 
Beethoven’s last quartets or plunges us into the depths of melancholy 
suggestive of Chopin. These people can hardly get over the fact 
that the “ Incarnatus est” in the Requiem is so outspokenly ex- 
hilarating, trills within trills, ascribing this fault to Mozart’s weakened 
faith in the Christian scheme of redemption. Thus he is seen as a 
musical prophet of contemporary doom and gloom. He is the 
composer of Dionysian passion from whose genius emanates a flood 
of beautiful sound resigned, sorrowful and filled with ill forebodings. 
He is the last aristocratic humanist in music who had gleaned the 
meaninglessness of it all but kept the secret locked in a few select 
compositions until Sir Thomas Beecham and the first world war 
provided the catalyst which released it to the present generation. 

The demonic in Mozart’s music is the coexistence and mutual 
interplay of the joy of Hyperion dancing at the dawn of history and 
the anxiety of Kierkegaard, Amiel and Jacobsen face to face with 
nothingness. No discursive mediation of these two elements is 
possible, yet Mozart’s music, without destroying the authenticity of 
either, expresses joyful affirmation always on the edge of profound 
nihilism. Just because music is capable of saying more than words, 
of expressing the inarticulate double feelings of the inner life, 
Mozart succeeds in confronting us with a major paradox as a 
unified experience. Philosophers, historians and poets since the 
seventeenth century have analysed and bemoaned the split soul of 
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occidental man. Painters like Rembrandt, Goya and van Gogh 
have movingly depicted the visible effects of this schism on a man’s 
face or in his apprehension of ordinary objects. Music alone, among 
the arts, and Mozart’s music par excellence, can encompass at once 
(for the right listener!) as they go hand in hand the most dreadful 
doubts and a persisting obligation to carry on in spite of them. 

The thought of a circular square, a benevolent devil or a loving 
hate is absurd. Our language stipulates that these are incompatible 
concepts even though, taking the last, we have such an experience 
without being able to put it into words. Mozart actually turns this 
kind of unintelligible conjunction into concrete recognizable 
musical events with a logic of their own. Comparable to a mystic 
he penetrates the core of anomalies to a unity of opposites which, 
being musical, continues to be temporal.* Composing towards the end 
of the eighteenth century between the “ pre-established harmony ” 
and the ** ages of anxiety ’’, no longer totally committed to the one, 
not yet enamoured of the other, but cognizant of both, Mozart’s music 
gives unique expression to this spiritual crisis still unresolved to-day. 
Demonically in Mozart the depths of hope and hopelessness interfuse 
as in redemptive suffering extremes of non-correlation continue to 
reveal the glory of God. Throughout his life Luther felt tempted to 
confound the will of God with the voice of Satan. Listening to 
Mozart it is always hard to tell whether the heavens have opened 
up or the ground beneath our feet is about to cave in, or both. It is 
regrettable that Kierkegaard neglected to develop his insight 
further into the affinity of the aesthetic with the religious. If he had 
he would very likely have revised his estimate not only of Mozart’s 
music but also of becoming a Christian. While Mozart takes 
irrepressible delight in illuminating the subtlest transitions of the 
inner life his music expresses beyond them our unstable lot on earth: 
at once ludicrous and pitiful, trying and uplifting, wretched and 
great. An age such as ours reawakened to the bestial potentialities 
of civilized communities may still find an element of regeneration 
in him who, on his two hundredth birthday, confronts us, demonically, 
with what we were at the outset and what we hope again to become 
at the end of time. 


* The piano Fantasy in C minor, for example. 
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EMANUEL SCHIKANEDER 


By Epwarp J. 


Oursipe Germany and Austria the name of Schikaneder is known 
only as that of the librettist, or part-librettist, of Mozart’s opera ‘ The 
Magic Flute’. Our chief source of information about him hitherto 
has been Otto Jahn’s life of Mozart, in which he appeared merely 
as an incidental figure with a very bad reputation. Jahn was born 
at Kiel in 1813, spent his life as a professor of classical archeology at 
Greifswald, Leipzig and Bonn, dying at Gottingen in 1869. His 
literary and theatrical affinities were with North Germany, and it 
is no wonder that he had little interest in the specific history of the 
theatre in Vienna. The great makers of German drama all belonged 
to the north, and Vienna contributed nothing to it. The Burg- 
theater at Vienna was at one time famous as the scene of great actors 
and actresses, but the suburban theatres, the “‘ popular theatre ”’, 
was a thing quite apart from the rest of German theatrical history, 
and it was not until the nineteenth century that Viennese local and 
popular drama began to attain a distinction of its own with the 
plays of Raimund and Nestroy, dramatists who are still quite 
unknown outside their own frontiers to foreign playgoers and readers 
who are more or less familiar with Lessing, Goethe and Schiller. In 
recent years much research has been done on the Viennese popular 
theatre by Viennese scholars, but from a European point of view the 
subject is so essentially local, indeed almost parochial, that we can 
only compare it with the history of early Victorian pantomime, 
farce and melodrama in London. With the solitary exception of 
Mozart, the composers who contributed to these entertainments 
were on no higher a level than the contemporary manufacturers of 
English comic opera. 

Convinced that Jahn had done scant justice to the character of 
Schikaneder, Egon von Komorzynski published a short life of him 
at Berlin in 1go1. It reads like a doctoral dissertation, keeping 
strictly to documented fact and avoiding all hazardous speculations: 
it gives a general survey of Schikaneder’s life as an actor and 
manager, and rightly stresses the fact that his repertory included 
plays by Shakespeare as well as by Lessing, Goethe and Schiller. 
He tells us that he was at Salzburg from 17 September 1780 to 
Lent 1781, where he made friends with the Mozart family and gave 
them free admission to the theatre. For this he cites the authority 
of Jahn; since the publication of the Mozart family’s letters we 
know a good deal more about Schikaneder at Salzburg, and we have 
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the letters of Nannerl to her brother at Munich giving the lists of 
his plays and operas. Komorzynski does not (in this book) make any 
statement or suggestion that Schikaneder met Wolfgang Mozart 
at Salzburg, though he says that Wolfgang wrote “‘ some things ” 
at his request, including the music to Gebler’s ‘ Konig Thamos ’, 
and that on 22 November 1780 he sent him from Munich an aria 
which he had promised him. 

Mozart left Salzburg for Munich at the beginning of November, 
but he had had six weeks during which he might have become 
intimate with Schikaneder. But Komorzynski never mentions 
Mozart again until Schikaneder settled in Vienna in April 1789. 
How Schikaneder and Mozart came to meet in Vienna Komorzynski 
does not tell us; he quotes Jahn’s account, but immediately goes 
on to suggest that he does not believe it and proceeds to analyse the 
sources of ‘ The Magic Flute * without ever explaining how he thinks 
Schikaneder made contact with Mozart. 

After half a century of industrious research Komorzynski has 
recently brought out another life of Schikaneder.!| We cannot call 
it merely a revised edition of his first book: it is an entirely new 
work and on a much larger scale. Princely and municipal archives, 
old newspapers from all over Germany, theatrical and other materials 
of all kinds have been investigated and sifted, and the result is a 
most valuable and also fascinating contribution to the history of the 
German theatre. The personality of Schikaneder at once suggests 
that of Mr. Vincent Crummles, but Schikaneder as we now see him 
was a super-Crummles, an actor-manager and dramatist too, such 
as Mr. Crummles could not in his wildest and most fantastic dreams 
ever have imagined himself becoming. Dickens himself—aif we 
can imagine a German Dickens could never have exaggerated him; 
from beginning to end he is an absurdity, treated as an absurdity by 
every German critic of his day, a Falstaffian figure both in appear- 
ance and in personality, and yet a historic reality who left his 
permanent mark on the development of the German. theatre. 
Komorzynski’s book, as he tells us in his preface, was finished in 
1944. It had taken a long time to write, and its publication was 
long delayed owing to the vicissitudes of war; and one unfortunate 
result of all these troubles was that the author was not able to avail 
himself of later researches on Mozart which by now have become 
easily accessible and thoroughly well known to the general musical 
reader everywhere outside the walls of Vienna. As soon as 
Mozart comes on the scene we have to read the book with 


1Egon von Komorzynski, *‘ Emanuel Schikaneder: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des 
deutschen Theaters’ (Doblinger, Vienna, 1951). 
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caution and scepticism, but for the moment we may defer criticism. 

In October 1745 Joseph Schickheneder and Juliana Schiessl, 
domestic servants at Straubing, a Lutheran town in Bavaria, applied 
for permission to marry under Catholic rites at Ratisbon; they were 
married on 6 November and remained at Ratisbon, where their 
eldest son was born, Urban, on 2 November 1746. A second son 
was born at Straubing and christened Johann Joseph (1 September 
1751), who in later life adopted the name of Emanuel. Hitherto 
it has been supposed that Emanuel was born at Ratisbon on 
g April 1751, but Komorzynski has proved from documents that 
this was an error. It is also untrue that he was the twelfth child of 
his parents; they seem to have had four children only, Urban, a 
Johann Joseph who died at the age of two, Johann Joseph who was 
given the same name but called himself Emanuel, and a daughter 
Maria born at Straubing in 1753. The parents were extremely poor, 
and the father died soon after Maria’s birth. Komorzynski found 
a widow, Katharina Schikaneder, who died in Vienna in 1730, 
aged 62, but could not connect her in any way with the Straubing 
family. Juliana went back to Ratisbon, where she kept a small shop 
for religious articles in a wooden shed attached to the cathedral. 
Urban became a musician and is mentioned as a horn player in 
the certificate of his marriage in 1775; in this capacity he joined the 
orchestra of the Bishop of Freising and went to live there. Emanuel 
seems to have left home in adolescence and to have become an itinerant 
fiddler, playing dance music in village taverns. Komorzynski says 
later on that he attended a grammar school (Gymnasium), but in this 
early chapter he says nothing about his education. His information 
is derived from a biographical sketch written by Schikaneder’s 
nephew Karl, a son of Urban, which is often quite unreliable. Karl 
says that in 1773 he joined a touring theatrical company managed 
by Andreas Schopf at Augsburg. He is mentioned in the ‘Gothaische 
Theaterkalender *—an annual from which Komorzynski derived 
much information —as acting in Schopf’s company at Innsbruck in 
1775, being then stage manager as well. In 1776 he published at 
Innsbruck his first dramatic effort, a “ comic operetta’ in three 
acts called *‘ Die Lyranten’, for which he says that he composed 
the songs himself. The music was not printed, but Schikaneder 
certainly made a great success with this piece, both as dramatist, 
composer and singing actor. Komorzynski analyses this play in 
great detail. It certainly shows that Schikaneder must have had 
something like a grammar-school education. The ‘ Lyranten’ 
are three students who like the author have turned itinerant 
entertainers: Vogel, a young man of good family who has run away 
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from home and wishes he was back there; Leichtsinn (acted by 
Schikaneder), a ne’er-do-weel who says “ Fiir die Arbeit bin ich 
nicht geschaffen ”’ and thinks himself irresistible to the fair sex; and 
Stock, a much older type who has given up women for drink. The 
scenes are obviously drawn from real life, and the songs quoted here 
are very spirited and show quite a good style—if an English reader 
may presume to offer a judgment. 

The play had frequent performances and the songs were often 
reset by other composers; Schikaneder’s music seems to have 
disappeared. Komorzynski, always with ‘ Die Zauberfléte’ in 
mind, sees Leichtsinn as the original of Papageno; he points out that 
all the songs contribute to the drama in that characters are directly 
affected by them —it is a song, and the singing of it, that makes one 
fall in love with another. He also maintains that it is the first play 
which can be described as a Volksstiick, a play of popular life; whether 
this was really the case only an expert historian of the German 
theatre can decide. For our author almost every play of Schika- 
neder’s from ‘ Die Lyranten’ onwards is a definite anticipation of 
Mozartian opera, 

From Innsbruck Schopf’s company moved to Augsburg, where 
they opened a newly built theatre holding 1,000 in October 1776. 
Schikaneder acted the part of Essex in a tragedy, * Die Gunst der 
Fursten *, translated from John Banks’s play of 1682, ‘ The Unhappy 
Favourite’. He probably appeared also in ‘ Hamlet’, ‘ Macbeth’, 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ and * Richard III’, which were all in Schopf’s 
repertory. One sees that the plays of Shakespeare which appealed 
to German audiences of those days were the tragedies with big star 
parts. In February 1777 Schikaneder married at Augsburg 
Eleonore Arth, the leading lady of the company, and she was to 
play an important part in his life. She came from Hermannstadt 
in Transylvania (though Komorzynski was unable to trace her 
family there) and was an accomplished singer and dancer too. Two 
illegitimate children of Schikaneder’s have been traced to 1779, 
baptized at Augsburg, born of two different mothers, one of whom 
was an actress in the company; but Komorzynski warns us that 
there was nothing unusual about such affairs in theatrical circles. 
In 1777 Schikaneder and his wife joined Joseph Moser’s company 
at Nuremberg, and we see that wherever he went * Die Lyranten ’ 
was always a stock favourite. They played at Augsburg, where it is 
just conceivable that they might have met Mozart, who was there 
in October, and also at Munich; in January 1778 Moser’s wife died, 
and he handed over the entire management to Schikaneder, then 
aged twenty-seven. By this time Komorzynski is convinced that 
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Schikaneder was winning the respect of civic authorities as “‘ the 
fearless champion of German opera’’; but it was a long way in 
1778 from the Singspiele of Hiller and Weisse to ‘ The Magic Flute ’. 
It is clear that Schikaneder’s reputation was made largely on 
Shakespeare (* Othello’ and ‘ King Lear’ were soon added to his 
repertory) and the German “ classics ” which were then new plays; 
in the field of opera we hear of Benda’s ‘ Ariadne* and Duny’s ‘ Les 
Deux Chasseurs et la laiti¢re’, a one-act intermezzo of 1763, trans- 
lated as ‘ Das Milchmadchen’. This last was in the repertory given 
at Salzburg in 1780. 

However intimate Schikaneder may have become with Mozart 
at Salzburg in the autumn of 1780, it is difficult to accept Komor- 
zynski’s suggestion that the two young men were already planning 
German opera on the grand scale. Mozart’s head at that moment 
must have been full of ‘ Idomeneo’, and it was not long since he 
wrote that indignant letter? in which he speaks so contemptuously of 
German opera, meaning thereby the common type of German 
Singspiel. Komorzynski at this point brings in ‘Konig Thamos’, 
pointing out its well-known “ anticipations ” of * Die Zauberflote ’. 
Mozart had begun the incidental music to it as far back as 1773. 
Alfred Einstein in Kéchel (p. 114) gives us all the available informa- 
tion. Gebler’s play was produced at Salzburg by Wahr’s company 
on 3 January 1776, but apparently not with Mozart’s music. 
Mozart revised the music and added considerably to it for Bohm’s 
company, which was at Salzburg in 1779, just before Schikaneder’s 
arrived there, but there is no definite record of a performance; 
Béhm however did perform the music in other places about 1785, 
but in connection with a quite different play. In any case Schika- 
neder never had anything whatever to do with it. Komorzynski 
however had made up his mind that the music was revised for 
Schikaneder, and on that basis he enlarges considerably. He admits 
that there is no proof that Mozart and Schikaneder planned about 
October 1780 to “ turn ‘ Prince Thamos’ into ‘ Prince Tamino’, 
but it is very probable’. But in the Mozart family letters, which 
are all the evidence we have, there is no mention of Schikaneder 
except in connection with the song promised by Mozart for Gozzi’s 
play ‘ Le due notti affannose ’ (sent by Mozart to his father, but now 
lost) and a few allusions to his friendliness and Nannerl’s lists of his 
plays. He does not reappear in Mozart’s letters until June 1791. 

Komorzynski has, however, made the important discovery that 
Schikaneder’s company, during a visit to Vienna, performed ‘ Die 
Entfuhrung’ there on 5 November 1784 in the Karntnertor 
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Theatre. As Mozart was then living in Vienna it is hardly con- 
ceivable that he and Schikaneder did not meet, but there is no 
documentary evidence, and Komorzynski’s suggestion that they 
discussed collaborating on a German opera is a pure conjecture on 
his part, based always on the erroneous supposition that Schikaneder 
had produced *‘ Konig Thamos’ at Salzburg. Another important 
fact is that Schikaneder prepared and announced for 4 February 
1785 a performance (in German, of course) of Beaumarchais’s 
‘Ie Mariage de Figaro’, but the ‘ Wiener Blattchen’ stated the 
next day that the censorship had forbidden it, though it allowed the 
play to be printed. 

Simultaneously Schikaneder’s management of the company came 
to a sudden end. He was very unfaithful to his wife, and she 
formed an association with Johann Friedel, one of his actors. 
Eleonore, Friedel and Schikaneder’s brother Urban formed a new 
company, and Emanuel was taken on at the Burgtheater as actor 
and singer. As Essex in Banks’s tragedy he was hissed off the stage, 
but as a singer he still enjoyed popularity. His next idea was to 
start a new company at Ratisbon, but permission was refused him; 
he applied to the emperor for permission to build a theatre of his 
own in Vienna, which was granted, but apparently he could not 
raise the necessary funds, and his theatre was not built until the 
next century. He formed a company and went to Salzburg and 
Augsburg again, repeating ‘ Die Entfiihrung’ at Augsburg. In the 
summer of 1786 there was great excitement over the balloon ascents 
of the Frenchman Blanchard, and a Baron von _ Liitgendorf 
announced that he would go up from Augsburg in a balloon of his 
own. Huge crowds assembled, and Schikaneder composed for the 
occasion an “ operetta” called ‘ Der Luftballon’. The operetta 
was performed, but Liitgendorf’s ascent for various reasons came 
to nothing. Komorzynski quotes a good deal of the libretto and 
ingeniously attempts to demonstrate that it was an anticipation of 
‘Die Zauberfléte’, and that it also contained allusions to free- 
masonry. The hero and the heroine go up in a balloon and on their 
successful return are hailed by the chorus. Any two or three words 
such as “ holdes Paar ’’, Rosen streuen ”’, Lebt wohl, bald sehen 
wir uns’, are taken as common to both operas, and the ascent to 
the skies is assumed to be a masonic trial, and the whole thing “ an 
indisputable proof’ that Schikaneder was the author of ‘ The 
Magic Flute’. 

In the same season Schikaneder produced at Augsburg, some- 
times in the theatre, sometimes out of doors, a Singspiel or, as he 
called it, an opera translated from the Danish of Johannes Ewald, 
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‘Balders Tod’; this seems to have been the first play acted in 
Germany on the now familiar subject of the Scandinavian legend 
of Odin, Thor, Freia and the rest, Valkyries included. In 1788-89 
Schikaneder was at Raitsbon again with a huge repertory of plays 
and operas including ‘ Die Entfuhrung’ and others by Antfossi, 
Salieri and Dittersdorf. Prince Anselm of Thurn and Taxis, who 
owned the theatre, was difficult but on the whole favourable; 
Schikaneder’s chief enemies seem to have been the local aristocracy 
who were interested mainly in the attractions of the actresses. 
Meanwhile Friedel and Eleonore Schikaneder had been touring 
South Austria with their rival company. It was they who first took 
possession of the Freihaus Theatre in Vienna in 1788. About the 
same time Emanuel was offering his own services to Marinelli at the 
Leopoldstadt Theatre; but Friedel died of consumption at the end 
of March 1789, and Eleonore decided to become reconciled to her 
husband, who was only too pleased to become manager of the 
Freihaus and the rival instead of the servant of Marinelli. At this 
point Komorzynski’s fervid imagination supplies all lack of docu- 
mentary evidence. Of one thing, however, we may be fairly 
certain from what are documented facts: Schikaneder must from 
the first have believed in Mozart as a young man of genius with a 
great future before him. Whether he ever saw a_ performance 
anywhere of ‘Konig Thamos’, or whether he even read the play, is 
extremely doubtful; Mozart, writing to his father on 15 February 
1783, says that it was utterly damned and not given any more. 
Much as one would like to believe in all Komorzynski’s conjectural 
reconstruction of the whole story, there is not the slightest evidence 
for it. As for Giesecke’s supposed collaboration in ‘ Die Zauber- 
fléte ’, he treats Cornet’s account of his return to Vienna as pure 
fairy-tale; but it is confirmed by other evidence, though it is quite 
possible that both Cornet’s and Giesecke’s memories were un- 
reliable in detail. He seems to have taken an antipathy to Giesecke 
all along and hardly mentions him without contempt. Giesecke’s 
relations with Schikaneder were not unlike those of Nicholas 
Nickleby with Mr. Crummles, and his theatrical experiences were 
no more than a short episode in his life. But Komorzynski has 
made some important discoveries: first, that Giesecke’s libretto for 
Wranitzky’s ‘ Oberon’ was plagiarized from a version by Friederike 
Sophie Seyler and, secondly, that ‘ Die Zauberfléte > was not an 
adaptation of Wieland’s ‘ Lulu’ alone, but that it derived a good 
deal from ‘ Oberon’ and also from other stories in ‘ Dschinnistan ’, 
among others ‘Die klugen Knaben’; there are also numerous 
textual reminiscences of plays by Schiller and Lessing. Komor- 
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zynski prints the well-known letter of Schikaneder to Mozart: 
‘** Meanwhile I send you back your Pa—Pa Pa Pa, which will do 
pretty well’. If it is genuine, it suggests that he and Mozart were 
at work on the opera as early as 5 September 1790; but Komor- 
zynski thinks it is a forgery invented to exhibit Schikaneder’s 
patronizing attitude towards his composer; it has often been quoted 
with that implication. But Schikaneder had far more experience 
of the practical theatre than Mozart; he was five years older, 
and Mozart in those days had not been put on his present pedestal. 
On the character of Monostatos Komorzynski makes an unexpected 
and amusing comment— he is a chimney-sweep, and the chimney- 
sweeps in Vienna were all Italians. 

After Mozart’s death Schikaneder changed his policy com- 
pletely. Shakespeare disappears altogether from his repertory; 
what his Viennese audience wanted was opera, both spectacular 
and comic, and plays in the local dialect. His new theatre, the 
Theater an der Wien, was built (1801) for spectacle and was the 
first theatre in Germany, or indeed anywhere, in which scenery 
could be ** flown”, i.e. taken upwards completely out of sight. He 
made money and spent it lavishly; he was always in debt. In 
1803 he made his will, leaving 300 florins to Wieland, or if Wieland 
predeceased him to Schiller, “ our German Schaekspair ”’ (sic); 
Schiller died in 1805, Wieland in 1813. Schikaneder became 
totally insane in 1812 and died on 21 September of the same year. 
There was nothing left to pay Wieland his legacy. 
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MOZART ON THE GRAMOPHONE 
By A. Hyatr KING 


Wuen Mozart's name first appeared on records, well over half a 
century ago, it stood for little else but a handful of favourite songs 
from the operas, and even these were few compared with the record- 
ings of the more popular composers of the day, such as Verdi, 
Massenet, Donizetti or Meyerbeer. As with other masters whose 
instrumental output was equal to their vocal, the former was repre- 
sented only by a few pieces for piano solo or violin, since technical 
limitations could not at first cope with a string quartet, let alone a 
symphony or a concerto. But even by 1915 resource and repertory 
grew wider. Overtures, symphonies and a movement or two from 
Mozart’s concertos begin to appear. The advent of electrical 
recording in 1925 quickly brought some discs of great historical 
value—-the last three symphonies, conducted for Polydor by Richard 
Strauss, for instance. It soon became worth while to collect Mozart 
records systematically, and as the famous H.M.V. ‘ Connoisseur ’ 
issues grew in the early 1930s, the range expanded with a rapidity 
that threatened happy ruin to the collector of modest means. The 
culmination came when the Mozart Opera Society was formed in 
1935 and in conjunction with Glyndebourne published the memor- 
able series of ‘ Figaro’, ‘ Cosi fan tutte’ and ‘ Don Giovanni’, the 
last of which has recently been reissued on L.P. 

A glance at ‘ The World’s Encyclopedia of Recorded Music ’ 
shows what an astonishing range of Mozart’s works, familiar and 
unfamiliar, were brought out in the years from 1925 to 1950, and of 
these by the latter date only a small proportion were on L.P. But 
more recently L.P. has proved, with Mozart as with some other 
prolific composers, not only a landmark, but a landslide. The sheer 
quantity recorded in barely eight years is overwhelming. But 
though the 78s are now almost all withdrawn, there remains 
a subject for endless debate on the relative quality of recording and 
performance as between the two systems. It would take many 
weeks of continuous playing to hear all the Mozart now available on 
L.P., and so generalization may appear rash. But from what one 
pair of ears can take in, and from the study of objective reviews 
coupled with some knowledge of the 78s, it seems fairly clear that the 
latter often received care in rehearsal and performance of a very 
high standard which is too rarely found on L.P.s. The 78s of * Die 
Zauberflote ’, conducted by Beecham, of the concertos K.459, 467, 
played by Schnabel, K.449 by Serkin (all H.M.V.); the string Trio 
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in E flat played by the Pasquier Trio (Columbia); or the string 
Duos by Grinke and Watson Forbes (Decca) —to give only a few 
examples —remain performances to cherish, against which any sur- 
face noise and the labour of changing the discs count but little. 

But, thanks to L.P., more works by Mozart than by any other 
comparably prolific composer (even J. S. Bach) have now been put 
on to discs. From a study of current English and American lists it 
is clear that Mozart is rapidly approaching totality. (Philips did 
indeed announce their intention of recording every note of Mozart 
to celebrate the bi-centenary year, but the plan has been modified). 
From the first Minuet, K.1, to the Requiem, K.626, his whole 
primary output, and much of the secondary, is now available; the 
gaps are rapidly shrinking. Even the trivial and sometimes barely 
grammatical keyboard pieces in the so-called ‘ London Notebook ’ 
of 1764-65, K.15a-ss, have appeared (SPA). Once totality is reached, 
what remains except endless duplication and technical experi- 
ment, perhaps with period instruments? The former has, indeed, 
already begun. There are four complete versions of * Don Giovanni’ 

H.M.V., Nixa, Philips and Decca, the last two both very fine), 
fourteen of the G minor Symphony, with ‘ Eine kleine Nachtmusik ’ 
leading as the most recorded smaller instrumental work by any 
classical composer.'| Yet duplication may not be a bad thing if it 
helps to weaken the tendency to accept, however unconsciously, 
standard performance by which 
other renderings, live or otherwise, may be judged. 

In general, one of the most welcome features is the recording of 
many Mozart works which are rarely heard in their entirety, if at 
all. Among complete versions of his operas, we find two of * Bastien 
und Bastienne * (Philips and Nixa) and one each of * La clemenza di 
Tito’, * Der Schauspieldirektor’, ‘ La finta giardiniera ’, ‘Idomeneo’, 
‘Il ré pastore’ and ‘ Zaide’, all on Nixa, who have also issued a 
* Cosi’ to which there is a rival version from Decca. For ‘ Figaro’ 
there are notable recordings by Columbia and Decca: the latter 
have also done * Die Entfiihrung’, which was incidentally the first 
L.P. issue of a complete opera in England. Columbia and Decca 
have both done an excellent ‘ Zauberflote ’ that challenges compari- 
son with the H.M.V. version. 

The church music has gained from L.P. even more than the 
operas. Of the early masses we have those in F (K.192) (Nixa), 
D (K.194, Vox) and C (K.220, Vox); there are also the ‘ Corona- 
tion’ (K.317, H.M.V.) and the C minor (Nixa). Besides these 
large-scale works, the gramophone now makes available many 
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smaller ones, each and all containing passages of striking originality 
and power—the ‘Dixit and Magnificat’ (K.193, Nixa), two 
Litanies (K.195, 243, Oiseau-Lyre) and, in one very fine dis« 
(Nixa), the magnificent Kyrie in D minor (K.341) with the charming 
offertory for the Feast of St. John the Baptist (K.72). Nor are the 
church sonatas neglected: six of them, including the best, K.329, 
have been issued on one Nixa disc. 

The arias with orchestra offer another rich vein for exploration, 
because even now they are but rarely heard. Five of them ‘ Ah, lo 
previdi ’, ‘ Ch’io mi scordi di te ’, ‘ Bella mia fiamma ’, ‘ Chi sa, chi 
sa, qual sia’, ‘ Vado, ma dove’ (K.272, 505, 528, 582, 583), have 
been sung by Magda Laszlo on a single Nixa record, while 
Decca a have included in an “ operatic recital’ one of the finest 
bass arias, ‘ Mentre ti lascio’ (K.513), sung by Souzay. Some of the 
songs with keyboard have been done on L.P., but on the whole 
they do not equal the delectable recordings of fourteen songs made 
on five 78s by Seefried, with Gerald Moore, in 1951 and 1952 on 
Columbia. Three Masonic cantatas and the ‘ Funeral Music ’ are 
available on one Philips record, which is valuable as including the 
cheerfully dignified * Maurerfreude’ (K.471).. Another gap has 
been filled by the performance of five charming notturnt and one 
canzonetta for voices and woodwind on one Parlophone disc. 

Instrumentally Mozart has gained from L.P. even more than 
vocally. To begin with, every single symphony has been recorded. 
The early works, Nos. 1-11, up to K.183, have been played by the 
Winterthur Symphony Orchestra, and Nos. 12-25 by the Nether- 
lands Philharmonic Orchestra, all for the American Concert Hall 
company. The variety of current versions of other symphonies is 
truly remarkable, there being seven of the A major, K.201 (a 
particularly satisfying one being from Decca), and fifteen of the 
‘“* Hafiner ”’. Westminster have recorded even No. 37, in G (K.444), 
of which only the introduction is by Mozart, the rest being by 
Michael Haydn. But how useful to have such a piece for stylistic 
comparison! Decca have issued an interesting version of K.338 
that includes the minuet K.40g now generally regarded as the 
missing movement. 

Among the numerous miscellaneous orchestral works it is most 
gratifying to find that twenty-two sets of dances, from K.123 to 
K.611, have been put on to a single disc (Nixa). Another rich series 
of Mozart’s occasional pieces is the serenades and divertimenti, now 
available practically complete. Two noteworthy recordings are 
those of K.205 (Nixa) and K.320 the “ Posthorn” Serenade 
(Decca): both contain some delectable movements, but, owing to 
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their length, are rarely heard in toto at concerts. On a smaller scale, 
and more intimate in mood, are five Divertimenti for two clarinets 
and bassoon, K.App.229 (Westminster). No concerto of any 
importance remains unrecorded. Among the less familiar for 
violin are the ‘ Concertone’ in C, K.190, for two violinists (Nixa) 
and the curious solo Concerto in E flat, K.268, which is now thought 
to comprise basic material by Mozart, refashioned by J. F. Eck (Vox). 
Equally complete and intensive is the coverage for the piano 
concertos, of which all the early ones are now available, including 
the first four, adapted by Mozart in childhood from other composers. 
These, again, have been recorded by Concert Hall, who are also 
responsible for the D major (K.175) and the B flat (K.238). The F 
major (K.242, in both the three- and two-piano versions, American 
Columbia and Westminster respectively), and the C major (K.246, 
Nixa), complete the sequence. Most welcome, too, is the neglected 
D major Concerto (K.451), which has at last appeared (Nixa). In 
the Archive Series (Heliodor) there is a particularly interesting 
recording of the A major Concerto (K.414) on a fortepiano, the 
growing revival of which is highly gratifying. This record, played 
by Heinz Scholz, is on the whole more satisfactory than that of the 
G major Concerto made by Ralph Kirkpatrick (Nixa), who has also 
used this instrument for the Suite in C (K.399, Bartok). It is to be 
hoped that the more intelligent section of the musical public will 
realize that Mozart has as much right to this instrument as have 
Handel and Bach to the harpsichord. At the same time, much 
intensive research is needed before a definitive standard is reached by 
makers, players and recording engineers. How great can be the 
variety of the fortepiano’s tone-quality is shown by a disc containing 
the A major Sonata (K.331), skilfully played, with an attempt at 
* Turkish” effects in the finale, by Fritz Neumayer (Archive). 
New enterprise such as this is really more commendable than the 
plan of recording Mozart’s keyboard music practically complete on 
a modern grand, as has been done by Gieseking (Columbia) and is 
being undertaken by Lili Kraus (Haydn Society). This is not to say 
that the modern instrument, if used with taste and scholarly insight, 
has not a validity of its own, as witness Lipatti’s wonderful record 
of the A minor Sonata (Columbia) and the skilful playing of the four- 
hand sonatas and variations by Badura-Skoda and Demus (Nixa). 
Before the advent of L.P., Mozart’s chamber music was more 
fully represented on the gramophone than any other group of his 
works, but with emphasis on established favourites. The current 
trend shows that the basis of popularity has broadened. The string 
quintets seem to have widened their appeal, for the D major, K.593, 
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and the E flat, K.614, now have almost as many recordings as the 
C major and the G minor. For K.593 there are two issues (Columbia 
and Concert Hall); for K.614 three (Columbia, Concert Hall and 
Westminster, the last particularly good). It is also useful to have the 
early B flat Quintet, K.174, available, and even the supposititious 
quintet version of part of the B flat wind Serenade, K.46, has been 
recorded (both on Concert Hall). Among the quartets also the early 
works are coming into their own. The first of them all, K.80 and 
K.155, 156 and 157, have been issued by Vox, who have also had the 
enterprise to record the four Milanese quartets, K.App.210—-13, 
so that now any Mozart connoisseur can attempt to judge their 
authenticity for himself. ‘Two other youthful quartets, K.159 and 
K.168, have been done by Decca (who also have another version of 
K.155), and K.171 is available on Vox. Besides most of the mature 
violin sonatas, there is one, K.58 | Nixa) from the doubtful set of six, 
K.55-60, which offers another nice exercise in critical judgment. 
One of the least familiar of all Mozart’s chamber works is the 
fascinating armonica Quintet of 1791, K.617, which has been 
recorded for the first tme by Vox. Such enterprise would have 
been all the more laudable had it not used as a substitute for the 
armonica the celesta, whose dull, percussive tone is totally lacking 
in the ethereal, evanescent sound which can only be elicited from 
glass by the subtly varied pressure of human fingers. One hopes 
that another recording will be made with Bruno Hoffmann as soloist, 
for his marvellous skill on the glasses proper produces a tonal quality 
which differs but little from that of Franklin’s instrument. 

It is clearly fortunate for the devotee of the gramophone that 
Mozart wrote so many works suitable for recording. The Mozart 
lover must be glad for his part that so much which ten years ago was 
little known or hard to come by, is now easily available. Mozart, 
too, is bound to gain from this unparalleled diffusion of his music, 
for it should, if intelligently used, go far towards creating a new sense 
of historical perspective. Not all Mozart’s masterpieces sprang 
perfect and unheralded from his brain, and the L.P. disc enables the 
intelligent music-lover to realize this by studying and enjoying much 
‘prentice work which a more self-conscious composer might have 
destroyed. Even if an early symphony, for example, is not a 
balanced work of art, it may contain one or two admirable and 
original movements which shed much light on his development. 
Now almost any phase of it can be followed complete in a way 
previously open only to the proficient score-reader. Thus L.P. 
should foster a new appreciation of the growth and versatility of 
Mozart’s genius. 


BEETHOVEN AND GEORGE THOMSON 
By DonaLtp W. 


Tue relationship between Beethoven and the Scottish publisher 
George Thomson has been given surprisingly little attention by 
Beethoven scholars. Over a period of seventeen years more than 
fifty letters passed between the two men, and at least one hundred 
and fifty compositions resulted from their collaboration, yet the 
books and articles dealing with this aspect of the composer’s life are 
few: a nineteenth-century biography of Thomson with no pretence 
to scholarship (Hadden, *‘ George Thomson’, Nimmo, London, 
1898), a popular article by Richard Aldrich (M&L 8 [1927] 234)’. 
a doctoral dissertation (Lederer, ‘ Beethovens Bearbeitungen schot- 
tischer und anderer Volkslieder ’, Bonn, 1934), several articles, brief 
but of high scholarly merit, by the Swiss musicologist Willy Hess in 
journals of limited availability, a detailed bibliographical study of 
the folksong settings by Hopkinson and Oldman (Proceedings of the 
Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, 1939-40) and a_ brilliant 
historical survey of the Variations Opp. 105 and 107 by Oldman 
MR 12 [1951] 45 

With the thought that this little-explored field should be of 
special interest to English-speaking researchers, an attempt has been 
made to lay a foundation for their work by summarizing the corre- 
spondence that passed between the two men. Apart from the work 
by Hadden cited above, the principal source has been the volumes 

' The following abbreviations are used in the present article: 

ADMZ: ‘Allgemeine deutsche Musik Zeitung’. BForsch: * Beethoven Forschung’. 
BM Add MS: British Museum Additional Manuscript. GA: * Ludwig van Beethoven's 
Werke ’ (Gesamtausgabe), 25 vols. | Leipzig, 1866-68, 188 Had: Hadden, * George 
Thomson’ (London, 1898 Kal: Kalischer, * Beethovens samtliche Briete’, 5 vols. 
Berlin & Leipzig, 1907-8). Note that the numbering of the letters in this edition is 
followed in KS. Kast: Kastner, * Beethovens samtliche Briefe’ (Leipzig, 1910). 
KatH: Schmidt-Goérg, * Katalog der Handschriften des Beethoven-Hauses und 
Beethoven-Archivs (Bonn, 1935). KFr: Kalischer, * Beethovens samtliche Bricfe, neu 
bearbeitet von Dr. Th. v. Frimme!*, Vols. 2 and 3 only (Berlin & Leipzig, 1910-11). 
KK: Kastner, ‘ Ludwig van Beethovens samtliche Briefe (vollig umgearbeitete und 
wesentlich vermehrte Neuausgabe von Dr. Julius Kapp)’ (Leipzig, 1923). KS: Kalischer, 
Beethoven's Letters’, translated by J. S. Shedlock, 2 vols. (London, 1g0g). MfMe: 
* Monatshefte fiir Musikgeschichte *. M&L: * Music & Letters’. MM: MacArdle & 
Misch, ‘ New Beethoven Letters > (Norman, Oklahoma, to be published spring 1956). 
MQ: ‘ Musical Quarterly’. MR: * Music Review’. Pr: Prelinger, * Ludwig van 
Beethovens samtliche Briefe und Aufzeichnungen ’, 5 vols. (Vienna & Leipzig, 1907-11). 
SBSK: Unger, * Eine Schweizer Beethovensammlung Katalog’ (Zurich, 1939). TD: 


Thayer, * Ludwig van Beethovens Leben, nach dem Original-Manuskript deutsch 
bearbeitet von Hermann Deiters, neu bearbeitet und erganzt von Hugo Riemann’, 


5 vols. (Leipzig, 1907-17 Thayer: Thayer, * Ludwig van Beethoven’s Leben, nach 
dem Original-Manuskript deutsch bearbeitet von Hermann Deiters ’, 3 vols. (Berlin, 
1866-79). TK: Thayer, ‘ The Life of Ludwig van Beethoven’, edited, revised and 


amended by Henry Edward Krehbiel, 3 vols. (New York, [1921]). 
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of Thomson documents in the British Museum. At least nine letters 
known to have been written by Thomson? are not in this collection. 
Anyone knowing the present location of any of these nine letters or 
of any Thomson-Beethoven material other than that in the British 
Museum or the National Library of Scotland (especially the auto- 
graph of Beethoven’s letter of 18 January 1817, the published 
versions of which by TD and by KFr differ in many details) is 
earnestly solicited to inform the writer of this article or the Editor of 
‘Music & Letters’. 


20 Juty 1803. THomson To BEETHOVEN® 

Beethoven refers to this letter in his letter of 5 October 1803, and 
BM Add MS 35263, p. 174, gives a letter from Thomas Coutts & Co. 
of London to Thomson’s associate William Arbuthnot which refers 
to the latter’s “‘ letter of the 21st inst. with an inclosure for Mons‘ 
Louis van Beethoven, Vienne, which will be forwarded by to-morrow’s 
mail’’. The letter itself, however, does not seem to have been 
preserved. The subject-matter of the letter may be deduced from 
Beethoven’s reply. 


5 Ocroser 1803. BEETHOVEN TO THOMSON 

Jai recu avec bien du plaisir. . . BM Add MS 35263, p. 189; in 
hand of amanuensis, autograph signature ‘* Louis van Beethoven ”’. 
Transcriptions in TD IT 406, Kal 77 and TK II 17 and Thomson’s 
endorsement as given in TD and TK substantially accurate; trans- 
lation in Had p. 312 omits one sentence and shows “ 5 July ” instead 
of ** 20 July’. In this letter Beethoven agrees to the proposal that 
he should compose six sonatas based on Scottish national airs and 
suggests a price of 300 ducats for the work. 


24 OcToBER 1803 

Kast 93 gives a fragment of a letter of this date from Beethoven 
to an unidentified publisher: . . . Ze vous envoie ct-joint des Variations 
. . + appearing in a catalogue of Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge 
dated 22 July 1909; MM 27. The present editor knows of no other 
British publisher except Thomson with whom Beethoven was in 
contact at this time. The compositions offered were (as certainly as 
may be) the Variations for piano on ‘God Save the King’, 


? 20 July 1803; 8 November 1803; 20 Dec. 1803; 4 December 1804; 1 July 1806; 
end of 1806 or 1807; 10 February 1810; 17 September 1810; last half of 1811. 

* ‘The present article is concerned mainly with an outline of the content of the 
Beethoven-Thomson correspondence and bibliographical references. Full texts, in the 
original and in translation, will appear in the volume by the present author and Ludwig 
Misch cited under MM in footnote 1.—Ep. 
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GA 17,179, and on ‘ Rule Britannia’, GA 17/180. These works 
were brought out in 1804 and 1805 respectively (MR 14 [1953] 33, 
34) by Preston & Son, a firm which at one time or another reprinted 
a number of works Thomson had purchased from Beethoven. 


8 NOVEMBER 1803. THOMSON TO BEETHOVEN 

Thomson's endorsement on Beethoven’s letter of 5 October 1803 
says that he replied to this letter on 8 November and summarizes 
this reply: for the six sonatas for which Beethoven asked 300 ducats 
he would pay no more than 150 ducats, and he would give Beethoven 
leave to publish them in Germany on his own account the day after 
publication in London. Except for this summary, there appears to 
be no record of this letter. 


20 DECEMBER 1803. THOMSON TO BEETHOVEN 
A letter of 26 December 1803 (BM Add MS 35263, p. 202) from 
Thomas Coutts & Co. to Thomson acknowledges the receipt of 
Thomson’s letter of 20 December containing “a sealed letter for 
Mons’ Louis van Beethoven, compositeur de Musique, Vienne”, 
and states that the letter will go forward the next day. No other 
record of this letter is known. 


SPRING 1804 (UNDATED; ENDORSED BY THOMSON AS HAVING BEEN 
RECEIVED IN JUNE 1804). BEETHOVEN TO THOMSON 

Avanti qualche tempo ebbo il piacere. . . BM Add MS 35263, p. 240; 
in hand of amanuensis; signature “‘ Luigi van Beethoven ”’ of doubt- 
ful authenticity; MQ 41 (1955) 447; MM 31. The letter proposes 
relatively low prices for the British rights to new works (e.g. for a 
symphony or a concerto, 30 ducats; for a sonata or a string quartet, 
20 ducats) ifa plan can be worked out whereby the compositions may 
appear simultaneously in London, Paris, Vienna, etc. 


4 DecemBer 1804. THOMSON TO BEETHOVEN 
A letter from Coutts & Co. to Thomson, dated 7 December 
1804 (BM Add MS 35263, p. 252) says that the company had that 
day sent to Beethoven via Fries & Co. of Vienna the letter received 
with Thomson’s letter to Coutts of 4 December. No other record of 
this letter is known. 


1 Juty 1806. THomMson TO BEETHOVEN 


In his letter of 1 November 1806 Beethoven states that it is in 
reply to Thomson’s letter of 1 July. This letter is apparently lost. 
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1 NOVEMBER 1806. BEETHOVEN TO THOMSON 
Une petite Excursion, que j’ai faite en Silesie. . . BM Add MS 35263, 
p. 281; in hand of amanuensis; two signatures Louis van 
Beethoven” probably genuine. Thayer II 316, TD II 523, and 
other German authors give the letter in German translation; 
KS I 106 No. 111, TK If 71, and Had pp. 313, 314 (incomplete 
translate from the German version. As far as the present editor 
knows, the original French version appearing below (reproduced 
exactly, with Beethoven’s mistakes in spelling) has never before been 
published: 
Vienne le 1. gbre 1806 
Monsieur! 

| re petite Exe ursion, que j'ai faite en Sile sie, est Cause que ] squ’a present jal 
differé de repondre a votre Lettre du 1 de juillet. Enfin de retour a Vienne je me 
hate de vous faire parvenir mes remarques et résolutions sur ce que vous avez bien 
voulu me proposer J’y mettrai toute la franchise et precision que j'aime dans les 
affaires et qui seules préviennent toute plainte de part et d’autre. Voici donc 
Monsieur mes déclarations: 

10. Je ne suis pas éloigné d’entrer dans vos propositions en général; 

2do. Je m'efforcerai de rendre les compositions faciles et agrcables autant que 
je pourral, et autant que cela peut s’accorder avec cette Elevation et cette originalité 
du style qui selon votre propre aveu caracterisent mes Ouvrages asses avantageuse- 
ment, et dont je ne m’abaisserai jamais: 

3tio. Je ne peux pas me resoudre de trayailler pour la flute, cet instrument étant 
trop borné et imparfait; 

yo. Pour donner plus de variété aux compositions que vous publierez, et pour 
avoir moi méme un champ plus libre dans ces compositions, ot la tache de les 
rendre faciles me génera toujours, je ne vous promettrais que trois tries pour un 
violon, Alto et violoncello, et trois quintettos pour deux Viol: deux Altos et une 
Violoncello. Au lieu des autres trois trios et trois quintettos je vous donnerois trois 
quatuors, et enfin deux Sonates pour le pianoforte avec accompagnement et un 
quintetto pour 2 Violons et flute En un mot je vous prirais, en ce qui regarde 
la deuxieme livraison des compositions que vous demandez, de vous reposer 
entierement sur mon gout et sur ma loyaute, et je vous assure que vous serez tout a 
fait content. Du reste si cette modification ne vous convient aucunement je ne 
veux pas y insister avec opiniatrete. 

5fo. jaimerais si la deuxiéme livraison de compositions seroit rendue publique 
six mois aprés le premieére. 

6to. Il me faut une déclaration plus nette sur l’expression que je trouve dans 
votre lettre, qu’auc une copie imprimee par mon autorite ne seroit introduite en la 
grande Bretagne; car, si vous consentez que ces Compositions seront aussi publiées 
en allemagne ct méme en france je ne vois pas, comment je pourrai empécher que 
des exemplaires ne seront pas introduits dans votre pays. 

7mo. Enfin en ce qui regarde le honoraire, j’entends, que vous m’offrez £100 
largent de la grande Bretagne ou 200 Ducats de vienne en especes et point en Billets 
de Banque de vienne, qui dans les circonstances presentes perdera trop, pour que la 
Somme, payée en ces Billets, fat tant soit peu proportionnée a louvrage que je vous 
livrerai et a Vhonoraire que je recois pour toutes mes autres compositions. 
L’honoraire méme de deux cent ducats en especes ne payera pas trop tout ce qu'il 
faut pour satisfaire a vos demandes. 

Du reste le payement pourra se faire le mieux, si A ’epoque ou je vous enverrai la 
premiere et la deuxiéme livraison des compositions vous me remettrez par la poste 
chaque fois une lettre de change a la valeur de cent ducats en especes dressée sur une 
maison de commerce a hambourg, ou si vous chargez une personne a vienne de me 
remettre chaque fois une telle lettre de change en acceptant de moi la premiere et 
la deuxiéme livraison. 


Vous me marquerez en méme temps le jour ot chaque livraison sera rendue 
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publique par vous, pour que je puisse obliger les editeurs qui publieront les mémes 


compositions en allemagne et en france de s’y contormer.! 


jespere que vous trouverez mes déclarations justes et telles que nous nous 
pourrions bien accorder définitivement. Dans ce cas il seroit bon de dresser un 
contrat en forme, que vous aurez la bonté de faire faire in duplo, et dont je vous 
remettrai un exemplaire avec ma Signature. 

Je n’attends que votre réponse pour me mettre a louvrage et je suis avec une 


consideration distinguet¢ 
Monsieur 
votre trés humble Serviteur 
Louis van Beethoven 

PS je veux encore satisfaire a votre souhaite d’harmonizer des petits airs 
ecossais, et j'attends la dessus une proposition plus précise, sachant bien qu’on a 
donné a Mr Haydn un £ argent de la grande Bretagne pour chaque air. — 

| Note on reverse by Thomson: Beethoven Vienne 1 Oct [sic] 1806 In answer 
to my proposal for composing Quintettos &« a 


The letter is dated very clearly “* Vienne le 1. gbre 1806 ”’; the 
date “ 1 October ” given in Thayer, Kal, Pr 80 and Kast 127 (but 
not TD, TK, or KK 124) follows Thomson’s own error in his 
endorsement: “* Beethoven | Vienne 1 Oct 1806 | In answer to my 
proposal for composing Quintettos &c.” In this letter Beethoven 
accepts Thomson’s proposal that he should compose a total of twelve 
works for two, three, four and five instruments (thus indicating that 
one or more Thomson letters of 1806 or late 1805 have been lost), 
these to be published simultaneously in Britain, Germany and 
Franca In a postscript Beethoven agrees to the only part of the 
Thomson proposals that was actually put into effect: the harmoni- 
zation of Scottish songs. This is the first mention of this project in 
the known Beethoven- Thomson correspondence. 

25 SEPTEMBER 1809. THOMSON TO BEETHOVEN 

Ci-inclus je vous envoye 43 petits airs. . . BM Add MS 35263, p. 308; 
TD III 591. Thomson sends 43 melodies, of which 21 had been 
sent about three years before, indicating that Beethoven’s proposal 
in the postscript of his letter of 1 November 1806 had been promptly 
accepted. (In the summary of the present letter made by Thomson’s 
clerk, the 43 melodies are described as Irish and Welsh.) If within 
three months Beethoven will compose ritornellos and accompani- 
ments for these for piano or pedal harp, violin and violoncello, and 
deliver two or three copies to Fries & Co, in Vienna, Thomson will 
pay roo ducats in coin or £50 sterling, “ and if you do not find the 
100 ducats an adequate consideration, I will even add a few ducats 


more’. (Note that the amount which Thomson offers is more than 
the £1 each which Beethoven suggested in his letter of 1 November 
1806.) For two quintets for two violins, viola, flute and violoncello, 


‘The paragraph beginning: ** Vous me marquerez . . . ** was written at the end of 
the letter with a second signature, and was marked for insertion at the point at which 


it is given above. 
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and one for two violins, two violas and violoncello (each with a part 
ad lib. for bassoon or double bass) and also three violin sonatas, 
Thomson offers 120 ducats in coin or £60 sterling, “ 20 ducats more 
than you asked in the last of your letters that I have received ” (this 
may refer to Beethoven’s proposal of 200 ducats for twelve composi- 
tions in his letter of 1 November 1806.) Later publication by 
Beethoven on the Continent is approved. ‘* This offer is made more 
to please my own taste and my predilection for your music than in 
the hope of profiting by the publication.” (An undated cost 
analysis by Thomson given in BM Add MS 35263, p. 314, shows 
that if he should pay £50 for three quintets he would have to sell 
850 copies at 15s. in order to balance. Another such analysis, dated 
January 1810 [BM Add MS 38794, p. 155], shows that if he could 
secure three quintets for £40 he would have to sell 440 copies at 
15s.; with three violin sonatas for £40 he would have to sell 410 
copies at 10s. 6d.) Simplicity of the piano part in the song settings 
is stressed, “‘ parceque nos jeunes demoiselles en chantant nos airs 
naticnaux n’aiment pas et ne savent guére executer un accom- 
pagnement difficile ” 


23 NOVEMBER 1809. BEETHOVEN TO THOMSON 


Je composerai des ritornelles pour les 43 petits airs. . . Holograph in 
BM Add MS 35263, p. 310; transcription (with minor errors not 
affecting the sense) in Thayer III 445, TD III 592, Kal 204; transla- 
tion in TK IT 157 and Had p. 316 (incomplete). KatH Item 6 is 
described as a first draft of this letter. Beethoven asks an additional 
20 ducats (120 ducats in all) for the settings of the 43 airs, and fixes 
a price of £120 instead of £60 for the three quintets and three 
sonatas. In his postscript he says: ‘* Next time please send me 
the words of the songs, since it is absolutely necessary to give 
the true expression.” The words “Ici on me les traduira”’, 
with which Thayer and TD close this postscript, do not appear in 
the holograph. 


10 Fepruary 1810. THOMSON TO BEETHOVEN 

Beethoven’s letter of 17 July 1810 shows clearly that a letter now 
lost was sent by Thomson in reply to Beethoven’s letter of 23 Novem- 
ber 1809, the contents of which included the following: (1) Thomson 
rejected Beethoven’s request for £5120 or 240 ducats for three quintets 
and three sonatas, but renewed his offer of 25 September 1809 
of half that amount; (2) Thomson proposed that Beethoven should 
set certain songs with English words (from Beethoven’s letter of 
17 July 1810 and even more definitely from his letters of 20 July 1811, 
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29 February 1812 and 19 February 1813, as well as from Thomson’s 
letter of 12 November 1814, it is apparent that twelve songs were 
proposed); (3) Thomson sent ten additional Scottish (?) melodies 
to be set and agreed to a price of 150 ducats for these plus the 43 airs 
sent with his letter of 25 September 1809. The date of this missing 
letter was given in Thomson’s letter of 12 November 1814, which 
also stated that with the missing letter he had sent texts of at least 
three of the canzonettas to be composed to English words. 


i7 Jury 1810. Breernoven To THOMSON 


i. Monsieur. les airs €cossats dont composé Holograph 
in BM Add MS 35263, p. 322; Thayer ITI 446, TD III 593, Kal 219; 
excerpt in Had p. 318. Beethoven sends song settings, presumably 
of the melodies sent by Thomson on 25 September 1809 plus those 
sent during the first half of 1810, and asks for the Scottish words for 
use when the songs are published in Germany. He asks again that 
words be sent with the melodies. He agrees to write 3 quintets and 
3 sonatas for £120 or 240 ducats. He offers to set certain English 
songs for £20 (40 ducats), mentioning that he receives more than 
this amount for 12 German songs. He will draw upon Fries in the 
amount of 150 ducats for the 53 songs, and suggests to Thomson to 
consider the publication of arrangements for quartet or quintet of 
various symphonies. 


17 SepremMBER 1810. THomson TO BEETHOVEN 
This letter is referred to in Beethoven’s letter of 20 July 1811 but 
is otherwise not known. Much of its content can be inferred from 
Beethoven’s reply. 


20 Jury 1811. Berrnoven To THOMSON 


Comme les trois exemplaires de ces cinquante-trois chansons. . . BM Add 
MS 35264, p. 24; in hand of amanuensis; signed “ Louis van 
Beethoven ; Thayer II] 447, TD III 595, Kal 246; excerpts in 
Had pp. 314, 317, 319. The settings of the 53 songs which had been 
sent in triplicate (see Beethoven’s letter of 17 July 1810) have been 
lost, so Beethoven must work them up again from his sketches. He 
again requests that texts be sent with melodies. He refers to several 
points in Thomson’s letter of 17 September 1810 (by copyist’s error 


ss 


1811"): (1) he protests against 


the original gives the year as 
Thomson’s fear that Beethoven will release settings to others before 
Thomson has published; (2) he accepts Thomson’s proposal of 
100 gold ducats for three sonatas and 100 gold ducats for three 
quintets; (3) he will compose twelve songs to English texts for 
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60 ducats or four for 25 ducats; (4) he will set Campbell’s ‘ Battle of 
the Baltic’ (apparently proposed by Thomson) for 50 ducats if the 
text satisfies him; (5) he requests that Fries & Co. be authorized to 
accept delivery of finished compositions and to make payments in 
agreed amounts; (6) he asks Thomson to advise him of publication 
dates in Britain so that he may publish on the Continent as 
agreed; (7) he will send arrangements of his symphonies; (8) he will 


compose an oratorio for 600 ducats “si le texte en sera noble et 


distingué ”’. 


26 Jury 1811 
Payment of 54 florins to Beethoven by Fries & Co. for Thomson’s 
account (this payment shown in statement of 11 July 1812 by 
Fries & Co. to Coutts & Co.—-BM Add MS 35264, p. 67). 


LAST HALF OF 1811 
Beethoven’s letter of 29 February 1812 shows clearly that Thomson 
must have replied to Beethoven’s letter of 20 July 1811, and probably 
there was a further exchange of letters during this period, but they 
seem to be lost. The nine melodies referred to in Beethoven’s letter 
of 29 February 1812 and in Thomson’s acknowledgement of 
30 October 1812 were presumably sent during this period. 


29 FEBRUARY 1812. BEETHOVEN TO THOMSON 


En m’assurant que vous ne me refuserez pas. . . BM Add MS 35264, 
p. 63; in hand of amanuensis; signed ‘‘ Louis van Beethoven ”’; 
Thayer III 449, TD III 596, Kal 278; excerpts in Had pp. 317, 321. 
Of the various errors in the published transcriptions the only one of 
significance is the rather amusing one by which Beethoven ironically 
congratulates the English and Scottish éditeurs rather than auditeurs 
for having the questionable privilege of listening to two-ducat 
arrangements by the miserable Kozeluch. Beethoven has delivered 
nine airs to Fries, for which he confidently expects 4 ducats each 
instead of the agreed 3 ducats: Haydn had received 4 ducats for less 
work, and Kozeluch (who had worked for 2 ducats) was not in 
Beethoven’s class. He awaits Thomson’s word to proceed with 
3 sonatas for 100 ducats and 3 quintets for the same price. Other 
prices: 12 English songs, 70 ducats; ‘ Battle of the Baltic ’, 60 ducats 
(each of these prices up 10 ducats from the quotations of 20 July 
1811); oratorio, 600 ducats as before. If texts are not sent with 
melodies, Beethoven may be forced to refuse the assignment. He 
speaks of a projected visit to England and Scotland. Had p. 322 says 
that Thomson received this letter only in early December 1812. 
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2 Marcu 1812 
Payment of 40 florins to Beethoven by Fries & Co. for Thomson’s 
account (this payment shown in statement of 11 July 1812 by Fries & 
Co. to Coutts & Co.--BM Add MS 35264, p. 67). 


5 Aucusr 1812. THomson To BEETHOVEN 

Fe viens enfin de recevoir un des paquets. . . BM Add MS 35267, p. 45; 
summarized in Had p. 322. A parcel just received by way of Malta 
contained 53 Scottish, Welsh and Irish songs. Of these, two are 
returned for rewriting entirely and four more for revision of the 
ritornellos, since Thomson’s public would not feel that their style 
was appropriate to the ** simple melodies’. Thomson sets forth at 
some length his criticism of each of the rejected songs, for the 
rewriting of which he will pay. Nine new melodies and copies of 
nine others (recently forwarded) are sent for settings; five others sent 
previously are also awaited. Fries & Co. will pay 3 ducats in coin 
upon receipt of three fair copies ofeach. The nine new airs sent with 
this letter had already been set by another composer, but his work 
could not appropriately be used in a volume containing Beethoven’s 
settings. ‘To permit solo performance, it is desirable that the melody 
should appear in the right hand of the piano part; for concerted 
performances, imitations in the violin and the violoncello are 
desirable. ‘Twenty-six melodies in all are sent. 


30 OcroBer 1812. THOMSON TO BEETHOVEN 


Fai recu les neuf airs avec ritornelles et accompagnements . . . BM Add 
MS 35267, p. 53; summarized in Had p. 324. Nine songs which 
Beethoven turned over to Fries in July have been received. Thomson 
himself is charmed with the settings, but they are too difficult. He 
asks for several of them to be reset. If Beethoven has not yet set the 
nine new airs sent with Thomson’s letter of 5 August, Thomson asks 
him not to do so, since the earlier settings will after all be satisfactory. 
He asks for two of the newly sent melodies to be set for duet or trio. 

Thomson’s letter of even date to Fries discloses the problems of 
mail service between Vienna and England at this time: Thomson 
asks that one set of arrangements be sent to him via Paris, another 


via Malta, and a third direct. 


21 DECEMBER 1812. THOMSON TO BEETHOVEN 
Je vous écrivis le 30 octobre passé. . . BM Add MS 35267, p. 63; 
summarized in Had p. 324. Beethoven’s letter of 29 February 1812 
just received. Haydn had never asked more than 2 ducats, though 
for his last settings Thomson had given him more of his own free will 
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** because he had composed much for me truly con amore, and because 
he had observed my suggestions with attention and courtesy”. In 
his letter of 20 December 1803 to Haydn [BM Add MS 35266, p. 17}, 
Thomson said that he would pay 4 ducats for each air rather than 
have the mortification of a refusal.) Because of the exchange 
situation, the last nine settings had cost Thomson £27, and he cannot 
pay more than 3 ducats each. For settings of 21 airs which 
Beethoven has, and for revisions of settings recently sent, Thomson 
will pay 73 ducats in coin, but he cannot pay more. A second 
change of mind: Thomson after all wishes Beethoven to set the nine 
songs previously set by another (see Thomson’s letters of 5 August 
and 30 October 1812). Beethoven’s request for the words of the 
songs cannot be granted, since “ most of these words are still in the 
poet’s brain”. As for sonatas and quintets, Thomson cannot 


consider them, since Beethoven’s prices are too high, and costs of 


publication are also high. For twelve canzonettas Beethoven had 
first asked 40 ducats, then 60 ducats, and now 70 ducats quite 
out of Thomson’s reach. Thomson looks forward with the 
greatest anticipation to Beethoven’s projected visit to England and 
Scotland. 


By its reference to “‘ the last two melodies in your letter of 


21 December ”, Beethoven’s letter of 19 February 1813 makes clear 
that with the present letter Thomson sent at least three melodies to 
be set. 
4 FEBRUARY 1813. RecEIPT 

Pour la révision des 28 airs j'ai payé. . . Receipt to Fries & Co. for 
5 florins paid out by Beethoven for the revision of 28 airs. BM Add 
MS 35264, p. 82; MM 114. On this same sheet is a receipt for 2g fl. 
39 kr. for making three copies of 28 airs, signed by Giuseppe 
Wirmbs, copyist. Nothing known to the present editor gives any 
explanation of these transactions. 


4 FEBRUARY 1813. RECEIPT 

I acknowledge to have recewed from Mr. George Thomson. . . Receipt 
to Thomson from Beethoven for £121 18s. 5d. “ for composing 
Ritornelles and Accompaniments for the Piano-Forte, Violin & 
Violoncello to Welsh, Scottish, & Irish Airs for the Voice [the 
receipt states that 62 such airs were concerned] and for composing 
little Cadenzas, and for harmonizing a number of the Airs for 
different Voices’, and assignment to Thomson of exclusive ownership 
of these arrangements * in all the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, 
without reservation”. BM Add MS 35264, p. 83; MM 115. This 
apparently covers the arrangements the receipt of which was 
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acknowledged in Thomson’s letters of 5 August and 30 October 1812. 


19 FEBRUARY 1813. BEETHOVEN TO THOMSON 
J a recu vos trots chéres lettres de 5 Aout. . . BM Add MS 35264, 


p. 84; in hand of amanuensis; signed “ Louis van Beethoven ”’; 
Thayer IIT 450, TD III 597, Kal 319; excerpts in Had p. 325 and in 
TK II 245; another copy (also received by Thomson) in SBSK-Br 258, 
in the first sentence of which the word chéres is omitted. Beethoven 
acknowledges receipt of Thomson’s letters of 5 August, 30 October 
and 21 December 1812. He refuses to revise nine songs as requested 
in the first of these letters, but instead has composed them anew, 
and this unwillingly. He has delivered them with 21 more to 
Fries in triplicate, for which he has drawn in the total amount of 
go ducats. (In Thomson’s note on the present letter and in his letter 
of 23 April 1814 he describes these as ‘‘ 30 Irish Airs ’’; his designa- 
tion on the receipt of 27 February 1813 is “ almost wholly Welsh or 
Irish”. In addition to the nine rewritten songs, they probably 
included the eighteen sent with Thomson’s letter of 5 August and 
the three melodies [or three of the melodies] sent on 21 December.) 
Various points of musical notation and aesthetics are discussed. 
3eethoven favours Thomson’s plan of having the verses adapted to 
the music. He offers to set forty melodies which Thomson had 
apparently mentioned in an earlierletter for a total fee of 140 ducats and 
reduces his price for the twelve English songs to 50 ducats (on 
20 July he had asked 60 ducats and on 29 February 1812, 70 ducats). 
He once more suggests three violin sonatas for 100 ducats, each to be 
based on a characteristic national melody: Austrian, Scottish, 
Hungarian or otherwise, as Thomson may request. He remarks 
that mail now goes between London and Vienna in about thirty 
days. According to Had p. 327, however, this letter reached 
Thomson only in September, thus being more than six months 
en route. 
24 FEBRUARY 1813. RECEIPT 

Pour la copie des 2 Airs j'ai payé. . . BM Add MS 35264, p. 88; in 
hand of amanuensis; signed in Gothic script by Beethoven; MM 116. 
Receipt to Fries & Co. for 3 fl. go kr. paid out by Beethoven for 
copying. Except that Beethoven’s letter of 19g February 1813 
intimates that ‘ No. 9 of the last ten airs *’ was set in two alternative 
versions, and that changes might have to be made in one of “ the 
last two Airs in [Thomson’s] letter of 21 December”’, there is 
nothing in the correspondence known to the present editor that hints 


at any explanation of this transaction. 
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27 Fepruary 1813. Receipr 
acknowl to have received from Mr. Ge Or LE Thomson... BM Add 
MS 35264, p. 91; in hand of amanuensis; signed in Gothic script by 
Beethoven; MM 117. Receipt covering payment of 90 ducats as 


referred to in Beethoven’s letter of 19 February. The wording of 


this receipt, except for obvious changes, is almost identical with the 
one dated 4 February. 


27 Marcu 1813. THomson To BEETHOVEN 
Je vous ai écrit plusieurs lettres depuis le mois d’ Aout dernier 


BM Add MS 35267, p. 73; referred to in Had p. 327. Copies of 


29 melodies previously sent are enclosed, since ‘Thomson, having 
received no acknowledgment from Beethoven of letters sent as long 
ago as the previous August, feared that they might have been lost in 
transit. For the piano parts Thomson asks for a simplicity which 
will be apparent to the eyes as well as to the fingers. Otherwise this 
letter for the most part repeats material in the letters of previous 
months. 

Thomson’s letter-book contains a portion of a letter dated 
18 April 1813 (BM Add MS 35267, p. 77) but crossed out and 
presumably never sent, which as far as it goes contains three para- 
graphs taken almost verbatim from his letter of 27 March and one 
paragraph from his letter of 21 December 1812. 


SEPTEMBER 1813. THOMSON to BEETHOVEN 
Je recus au mois d’avril dernier . . . BM Add MS 35267, p. 82; 
summarized in Had pp. 327, 330. In April Thomson had received 
Beethoven's letter of 2[stc] February (almost certainly one of the 
copies of the letter referred to above as dated 19 February), but the 
settings to which it referred, and for which Thomson had paid 


go ducats, did not arrive. Beethoven is asked to send a new set of 


copies of these airs. Thomson protests against Beethoven’s charge 
of the full amount of 3 ducats each for rewriting nine arrangements. 
Four Irish melodies are sent herewith for setting. Thomson remarks 
that Beethoven apparently has never seen any of the arrangements 
that Haydn made for him. Thomson offers 20 ducats for settings of 
six English chansons (Beethoven’s suggested price in his letter of 
17 July 1810), with more to come if public acceptance of these first 
ones is good. (Descriptions of the six desired songs are given in Had 
p. 328.) Accompaniments should be for piano alone; vocal range not 
to extend above G or perhaps A. 


Two paragraphs in praise of 
Opp. 59 and 29 are quoted verbatim in Had p. 330. Upon receipt 
of the lost thirty settings Thomson will bring the first of his 
Beethoven arrangements to publication. 
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23 Aprit 1814. THomson To BEETHOVEN 

J ai vecu aujourd’ hui les 30 airs Irlandois . . . BM Add MS 35267 
p. g6; excerpts in Had p. 330. The thirty Irish airs sent more than 
a year betore via Paris have been received, so that the copies 
requested in Thomson’s letter of September 1813 will not be neces- 
sary. Duplicates are sent herewith of four airs sent with the 
September letter, together with two additional ones, for settings of 
which 20 gold ducats will be paid by Fries. A copy of the published 
volume of Irish Airs * Original Irish Airs’, Vol. I, containing 
GA 24 262 complete and Nos. 1-4 of GA 24/258) is just off the press 
and is sent herewith. It is vitally important for Beethoven to adhere 
to his promise not to release airs arranged for Thomson on the 
Continent until they have been published in Britain. If Beethoven 
should accept the suggestion in Thomson’s letter of September 1813 
of 20 ducats for six English chansons, Thomson will send six more 
chansons written especially for Beethoven upon receipt of the first 
six. A sonnet in praise of Beethoven is enclosed. (This sonnet, 
dated 8 March 1813, is given in TK II 290, but as is too often the 
case, this reference work is lamentably inaccurate in its statements: 
the poet was Thomson’s friend and collaborator George Farquhar 
Graham (1789-1876), not James Grahame (1765-1811). The 
sonnet was published in * The Scots Magazine and Edinburgh 
Literary Miscellany ’ for October 1813, Vol. 75, p. 776.) 


17 Aucusr 1814. THomson TO BEETHOVEN 


Je vous écrivis le 23 Avril passé vous annongant ... BM Add 
MS 35267, p. 116. Thomson releases to Beethoven for publication 
on the Continent the settings in ‘ Irish Airs’, Vol. I. He sends for 
setting six Scottish melodies and copies of six Irish melodies pre- 
viously sent, Fries to pay 3 ducats each. Three or four of the 
Scottish melodies should also be arranged as vocal terzettos or 
quartets, with imitation in the vocal parts as might prove practicable. 
For these an additional 3 ducats each would be paid. 


15 SEPTEMBER 1814. BEETHOVEN TO THOMSON 


A cagione delle tante mie occupazione. . . BM Add MS 35264, p. 161; 
in hand of amanuensis; signed in Gothic script; TD III 599; 
MM 135. Beethoven extends his thanks to the author of the sonnet 
sent with Thomson’s letter of 23 April and sends corrections to the 
published volume of ‘Irish Airs’. For future settings he asks 
4 zecchini (ducats) each. (In the Foreword of ‘ Irish Airs’ Vol. I, as 
quoted in TK I 259, Thomson says: “After the volume was printed 
and some copies of it had been circulated, an opportunity occurred 
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of sending it to Beethoven, who corrected the few inaccuracies that 
had escaped the notice of the Editor and his friends; and he trusts it 
will be found without a single error.” 


Ocroper 1814. BEETHOVEN TO THOMSON 


Ho ricevuta a dovere la di Lei lettera dei 17 Agosto . . . BM Add 
MS 35264, p. 170; in hand of amanuensis; signed in Gothic script; 
TD III 600; MM137. Beethoven confirms his request tor 
4 zecchini for each setting of the usual type, but will be content with 
6 zecchini for the ensemble settings with vocal imitation requested in 
Thomson’s letter of 17 August. He offers Thomson the score and 
piano arrangement of ‘ Wellington’s Victory’, though without 
indicating any price. 


15 Ocroper 1814. THomson TO BEETHOVEN 


Fai recu votre lettre du 15 Septembre avec des corrections. . . BM Add 
MS 35267, p. 122; excerpts in Had p. 332. Thomson agrees to pay 
4 ducats ( zecchint) for the twelve songs sent with his letter of 17 August. 
For an overture for the piano, no shorter than that for * Don 
Giovanni ’ or ‘ Zauberfléte ’, “* gay or scherzando’’, preferably based 
on national melodies, he will pay 12 ducats, or 18 ducats if also for 
violin, flute, viola and violoncello. Beethoven is asked to advise 
Thomson if for 4 ducats each he would compose 6-12 hymns or 
spiritual songs to texts which Thomson would provide. <A similar 
setting by Michael Haydn is sent as a sample of what is wanted. 
Thomson asks Beethoven to procure for him an edition of Joseph 
Haydn's * Seven Last Words’ with Italian or Latin text. Thomson 
also asks Beethoven to send him copies of a dozen or twenty hymns, 
like the specimen sent, by “ Haydn, Winter, Mozart, or some other 
great composer ”’. 


12 NOVEMBER 1814. THomson TO BEETHOVEN 


Je viens de recevoir votre lettre datée du mois dernier . . . BM Add 
MS 35267, p. 130; excerpts in Had pp. 333, 335. Thomson 
impatiently rejects * Wellington’s Victory ’ (this portion of the letter 
is given in full in Had p. 333). For six canzonettas to English texts, 
discussed in Beethoven’s letter of 19 February 1813 and previous 
correspondence, Thomson will pay 30 ducats, and if these are 
successful he will pay an even higher fee for six more. Of the desired 
canzonettas, texts of three had been sent with Thomson’s letter of 
10 February 1810; the content of the other three is summarized 
and first lines given. Three melodies for arrangement are sent 
herewith in addition to twelve in the previous letter; one earlier one 
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is returned for simplification. Fries has been instructed to pay 
30 ducats for an overture on Scottish themes. Following Beethoven’s 
two recent letters in Italian, Thomson closes with the words: 
** Ecrivez moi je vous prie en frangais.” 
2 JANUARY 1815. THoMsoN TO BEETHOVEN 

Je vous écrivis le 12 Novembre envovant une chanson . . . BM Add 
MS 352607, p. 134. Thomson withdraws one of the texts sent with 
written 


his letter of 12 November 1814, replacing it with another 
especially for [B| °°, for a setting of which he would if necessary pay 
10 ducats. A French translation (prose) of the lyric is sent. From 
this it is evident that a cantata of substantial length rather than a 


simple song was requested. 


FEBRUARY 1815. BEETHOVEN TO THOMSON 

Many concerns have prevented my answers to your favors [stc in auto- 
graph]... BM Add MS 35264, p. 192; in hand of amanuensis; 
signed in Gothic script; day of month not filled in; transcriptions 
with minor errors in Thayer IIT 452, TD III 600, Kal 426, TK II 
308, Had p. 329 ‘excerpts. The letter is addressed to ** George 
Thomson, Merchant in the Musical Line’. Beethoven fixes prices 
for six canzonettas at £35 70 ducats) and for an overture at {20 
yo ducats). He extends his thanks to the writer of the sonnet sent 
with Thomson’s letter of 23 April 1814 (as he did in his letter of 
15 September 1814). 

20 Marcu 1815. THomson To BEETHOVEN 

Fai recu votre lettre du Fevrier passé. Vous m’avez d’abord demandé 
... BM Add MS 35267, p. 142; excerpts in Had p. 329. Beet- 
hoven’s increased prices are quite out of the question: he should 
abandon the overture project and either write six canzonettas for 
35 ducats or put the verses in the fire. Verses for four of the desired 
canzonettas are already in Beethoven’s hands; the other two will be 
sent if Beethoven accepts Thomson’s price. Please deliver fifteen 
national airs to Fries as soon as possible. Opus gt was performed in 
London to great applause (by Smart, 10 February 1815); a mass by 
Beethoven will soon be performed (probably the performance of 
‘Christus’, Op. 85, on 25 February 1815 -TK II 310). “ Don’t 
call me a‘ Merchant of Music’. I aman amateur, and sell only our 
National Airs, which I do at wholesale.” 

10 Jung 1815. 

Je déclare avoir recu de Messieurs Fries & Co, soixante ducats enor. . 
Two almost identical copies in BM Add MS 35264, pp. 212, 213; 
in hand of amanuensis; signatures probably not autographic; 
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MM 156. Receipt to Fries & Co. for 60 ducats plus 30 florins 
copying costs. This payment was authorized in Thomson’s letter of 
12 November 1814. 


20 Aucust 1815. THOMsoN TO BEETHOVEN 

Fai recu les 15 Atrs avec vos Rit’ et Accompan' ... BM Add 
MS 35267, p. 156. The receipt of fifteen settings is acknowledged, 
** too complicated and difficult’. Two melodies are 
“either in simple 
counterpoint or with a little imitation’, for which Fries will pay 
} ducats. Fifteen or twenty more melodies will be sent when these 
are received. (At the bottom of his file copy Thomson noted the first 


of which one is 
sent for setting as vocal trios, with the voices 


bars of three melodies as having been sent: GA 24 262 No. 13, 
GA 24 259 No. 7, and Op. 108 No. 11, of which only the second 
was set for three voices. 


4 NOVEMBER 1815. RecEIpr 

Recu de Messieurs Fries & Com? d’ordre & pour Compte de M° George 
Thomson. . . BM Add MS 35264, p. 236; printed form filled in by 
amanuensis; signature probably not autographic; MM 160. Reccipt 
for 12 gold ducats and 5 florins Viennese currency. This receipt and 
Thomson’s letter of 1 January 1816 indicate that his letter of 
20 August 1815 should have referred to three melodies and a payment 
by Fries of twelve ducats. 


1 JANUARY 1816. THOMsON TO BEETHOVEN 

Jai recu les trots airs que vous mavez envoyés le mois passé... 
BM Add MS 35267, p. 169. Thomson is highly pleased with the 
three airs sent the previous month. He suggests that Beethoven 
should secure from Viennese musicians two or three folk melodies of 
Germany, Poland, Russia, the Tyrol, Venice and Spain (or other 
countries), and set them as he had done with the melodies sent by 
Thomson, with vocal range from middle C to violin E. Payment 
will be 4 gold ducats as before. 


2 May 1816. ReceEipr 


Ich bestattige Ihnen den Empfang von Stuck Sechs und Neunzig Ducaten 
in Gold. . . BM Add MS 35264, p. 258; in hand of amanuensis, 
signed by Beethoven; MM 180. Receipt to Fries & Co. for 96 gold 
ducats plus 85 florins copying costs for six Scottish songs and 
eighteen songs of various nations, all in duplicate. BM Add 
MS 35264, p. 259, is a free translation of this receipt. 
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8 Jury 1816. THomson ro BEETHOVEN 

Joa recu votre dernier paquet contenant les 6 airs ... BM Add 
MS 35267, p. 172; excerpt in Had p. 336. The 24 airs recently 
received are very pleasing. “‘ In order to complete the volume upon 
which I am now working, I must have some more foreign airs for the 
voice. . . . 1 Swedish air, 1 Danish air, 1 Sicilian air, 1 Calabrian 
air... . If you cannot find Danish or Calabrian airs, send me in 
their place another Sicilian air and a Tyrolean air.” (It may be 
assumed with confidence that the eighteen airs delivered to Fries & 
Co. on 2 May were Nos. 1-18 in the manuscript described in ‘ Der 
Bar * [1927] p. 159 and offered at auction by Stargardt on 10 October 
1951, and that the four settings which Beethoven sent in response to 
the request in the present letter were Nos. 21-24 in the same manu- 
script. Regarding No. 20 of this set, see Beethoven’s letter of 
15 February 1817.) For seven melodies sent with this letter Thomson 
asks settings which will include three voices in sections marked 


* Chorus’. Upon delivery of the ten (! 


settings, Fries will pay 
14 ducats in coin. (In view of the amount to be paid and the 
established price per setting, Thomson’s ** ten” was probably a slip 
of the pen for “ eleven.) A copy of the second volume of Thomson’s 
collection is being sent to Beethoven (* Original Irish Airs’, Vol. IT, 
preface dated May 1816). 


20 Ocroper 1816. THoMsoN TO BEETHOVEN 

C'est avec beaucoup de chagrin que je me trouve obligé . . . BM Add 
MS 35267, p. 178; excerpts in Had p. 337. Thomson cannot secure 
suitable English verses for Beethoven’ssettings of continental melodies. 
(In this and subsequent letters Thomson refers to nineteen settings 
and to his cost of seventy-six ducats [== 19 x 4]; Beethoven’s letter 
of 15 February 1817 also refers to nineteen airs. The receipt of 
2 May and Thomson’s letter of 8 July show that at that time 
eighteen airs had been worked up. Apparently Beethoven sent 
another setting shortly after 8 July.) Beethoven is asked to make 
six overtures from these arrangements for an additional fee of 


96 ducats. (Note that in February 1815 he had set a price of 


40 ducats for a single overture.) Thomson suggests that the over- 
tures should be for piano, violin and violoncello, and that they 
retain the character of a single nation or of similar nations (e.g. 
Venetian — Portuguese, Russian + Polish, German Swiss). (This 
letter as it appears in Thomson’s letter-book is apparently incomplete. ) 

Je me flatte que vous aurez regu ma lettre du 20 Octobre. . . BM Add 
MS 35267, p. 183; excerpt in Had p. 339. In his letter of 20 October 
Thomson had apparently asked Beethoven to write an * Overture a 
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20 DECEMBER 1816. THOMSON TO BEETHOVEN 
la Scozzese’ “in a humorous, lively and scherzoso style”. (Pre- 
sumably Thomson had planned to use the overture in the Scottish 
manner to introduce a cantata based on a bowdlerized version of 
Burns’s ‘ The Jolly Beggars ’, but Sir Henry Bishop finally wrote the 
whole cantata for Thomson in 1817-—-Had p. 360.) As his plans 
now stand, Thomson will use this overture to introduce a volume 
of the settings by Beethoven and Haydn of Scottish songs. He asks 
Beethoven to set only two of the seven melodies sent in July, and 
urges him again to accede to his request for six overtures from the 
nineteen continental airs. 

18 JANUARY 1817. BEETHOVEN TO THOMSON 

Tous les chansons que le vous m’avez prie au moi de L juillet 1816... 

TD IV 12; MM 206. The songs requested in July 1816 were ready 
by the end of September, but because of Beethoven’s illness have not 
yet been delivered to Fries & Co. For the continental airs Beet- 
hoven suggests prose texts, since versified texts are giving so much 
trouble. He will advise shortly regarding Thomson’s ‘“ other 
propositions * (probably the overtures). 


24 JANUARY 1817. THOMSON TO BEETHOVEN 

Je me flatte que vous aurez recu mes lettres du 20 Decembre et du 
20 Octobre passé. . . BM Add MS 35267, p. 184. Ten Scottish 
melodies are sent herewith for setting. Of the melodies sent in July 
1816 only two are to be set. Thomson says he has just learnt that 
some years before Beethoven had complained to a Scottish lord 
named Fife that Thomson was slow in sending melodies for arrang- 
ing. Thomson asks Beethoven not to be slow himself and to deliver 
twelve settings to Fries as soon as possible, for which he will receive 
50 ducats. Thomson asks for Beethoven’s decision on arranging the 
nineteen Scottish airs to form six overtures. 


15 FesRuary 1817. BEETHOVEN TO THOMSON 

J espere que vous aviez . . . Holograph in the National Library of 
Scotland; MM ai1rA. A Danish and a Sicilian song are sent as 
requested in Thomson’s letter of 8 July 1816. Beethoven will write 
seven overtures as requested by Thomson in his letter of 20 December 
1816 at a price of 124 ducats in coin. He expresses continued 
interest in settings of English poems. He urges Thomson to arrange 
the songs in his forthcoming edition of Scottish Songs “ to modify 
the various characters as much as possible so as to avoid a tedious 
monotony’’. Here is the letter, quite obviously written as conceived 
not a copy of an earlier draft) and thus a measure of fluency 
in French. 
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Mon cher ami! 


Pr j'espére que vous avies recd a cette heure les derniers 12 chansons, quant a celles 
re- des Divers Nations etrangers, elles etoient deja composées, lorque votre lettre arriva. 
ottish vous m’aves autrefois par!: d'une chanson danois et d'une sicilienne, que je ne 
f savois alors trouver malgré tous mes efforts, a present ) ai reussi a en avoir et les voila 
on 0 au lieu des deux ecossaises. Comme vous aurés remarqué, j’ai traité Pune en trio, 
te the autre en quatuor. Celle en F, d'un 2/4 est un chanson a la Sainte Vierge des 
Navigateurs siciliens en Navigeant; Vautre est une danoise originelle. j’ose esperer que 
plans vue lVaffinité de la langue anglaise avec la Danoise elle ne vous sera pas desagreable. 
ylume quant aux overtures je suis prét a vous servir, sculement je dois vous prier de m’envoyer 
les Comencemens de chaque melodve de ces 1g ars, il suffit seulement quelques Mesures ou ' 
> asks Battutes de chaque Melodie. alors je ferai mon possible pour vous contenter. est ng 
, and ce que vous demandés, qu’elles sont a peit pres aussi far les de tratter pour le Clavecin ee 
comme les Chansons ecrit leia f ur 7ouUs } uyqu wi? avec ces 1G airs je ferai 6 overtures 
n the characteristiques avec accompagnement des deux Violons, Viola et Violoncelle ou 
seulement con un Violon et Violoncelle selon votre gout Pour la 7tiéme overture 


que yous souhaites permettre a la Collection des chansons ecoissaises il me faut 
Savoir Sl elle doit etre aussi tree des chansons ecoissaises memes et de quelles 
Vous avés sans doute remarqué, que dans toutes votres commissions le plaisir de vous 


6 lls rendre mes services l’emportoit sur mon interet ayant traité les accompagnements en 
ready quatuor trio et duo au méme prix comme les simples aussi les longues chansons comme les 
. courts. La Collection des chansons des divers Nations m’a aussi donné beaucoup de 
fe not peine. le moindre prix pour les 7 ouvertures en question est 124 ducats en espece. 
Beet- ajant a present quelque moment a moi, je pourrais vous les fournir Dans bien peu de 
tems pourva que les commencemens du chaque Theme me perviennent bien tot Plus 5 
much tard il vous conviendra attendre d’avantage. le copiateur ne coutera d’orenavant ‘ 
other que bien peu de choses; cette fois-ct il etoit trop occupé, et il étoit pressé par moi a vous 
servir desuite. je tiens encore de votres Poestes anglaises bien interessantes, je les exami- 
nerai de nouveau pour vous faire au moins un proposition il serait bien dommage 
de les oublier tout a fait. je vous prie de m’envoyer un Exemplaire de la Collection 
des chansons ecoissaise aussi tOt qu’elles quitteront la presse et de prendre bien 
et du garde dans l’ordre comme elles se suivent de modifier autant que possible le differents charactéres 
: pour eviter une Monotonie degoutante Peut-étre que j’aurai l’anne Future le bonheure 
ottish de voir en langletére; dans ¢e cas-la, je ne manquerais pas de vous faire une visite 
1 July a Edimbourg pour vous temoigner en personne le sentiments d’estime, avec les 
quelles je suis 
| that Votre trés-humble serviteur 
lord Louis van Beethoven 
Vienne 
rang- au 15ieme { Address: A Monsieur / George Thomson / Edinbourg] 
sliver Fevrier 
° 1817 
ceive Notre BY THOMSON ON BACK OF LETTER: ’ 
¢ the 15 Feby 1817 / L. V. Beethoven / Vienne / asks 124 ducats to compose / 7 Over- 
tures for Piano Forte | &c. — Speaks of composing / for English Verses long / 
ago sent to him &c. &c. 
25 FEBRUARY 1817. BEETHOVEN TO Friks & Co. 
ry of Ich werde morgen vormittag die Ehre haben. . . Fragment only given | 
nt as in Kast 710, KFr 656, KK 717; MM 212: “ Tomorrow morning I 
write shall have the honour of delivering to you the last songs for 
mber Mr. Thomson in Scotland. . .” 
nued 
ange 26 Fepruary 1817. RecEIPT 
odity Recu de Messieurs Fries & Comp* d’ordre & pour Compte du Messieurs 
dious Ths. Coutts @ C.. . . BM Add MS 35264, p. 283; printed form filled ie 
‘ived in by amanuensis; signature in Gothic script probably autographic; ; 
ency MM 213. Receipt to Fries & Co. for 50 gold ducats. Thomson’s 


endorsement states that this payment covers arrangements of twelve ay 
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airs. Beethoven’s letter of 18 January stated that he had eleven 
settings ready (seven of melodies sent by Thomson and four of 
continental melodies); on 24 January Thomson sent ten new 
melodies and authorized Fries & Co. to pay 50 ducats plus copying 
costs for settings of these plus two others. It cannot be stated 
positively which lot of settings is covered by the present receipt. 
25 June 1817. THomson TO BEETHOVEN 

regu vos deux derniers paquets Airs nationaux . . . BM Add 
MS 35268, p. 8; excerpts in Had p. 340 and in MR 12 (1951) 46. 
The prices suggested by Beethoven for the proposed overtures are 
quite out of reach. Prose texts for the continental airs (suggested 
in Beethoven’s letter of 18 January 1817) would not be acceptable. 
Thomson asks Beethoven to write variations for the piano on twelve 
airs for a fee of 72 ducats. While the settings that Beethoven has 
sent are “ parfaitement délicieux et tout-a-fait inimitable ”’, some are 
‘* certainement recherchés, trop bizarres’. Simplifications in some 
of the settings are asked, this time in the violin and violoncello 
parts. The published volume of Welsh settings by Beethoven is on 
its way to him (* Welsh Airs’, Vol. I, published 1817). Thomson 
suggests the composition of a cantata based on an ode (with English 
words) on the power of music over the passions. 


28 DecemBerR 1817. THOMSON TO BEETHOVEN 

Je vous écrivis le 25 juin, mas . . . BM Add MS 35268, p. 16; 
letter not dated, but note of transmittal (Fries & Co.) dated 
28 December 1817. Thomson asks that the violin parts of two of the 
settings be simplified, and sends three new Scottish melodies to be 
set. ‘*Lorsque vous é¢tes simple, je vous trouve tout a fait divin.” 
A passage is apparently omitted from the letter-book, presumably 
asking that some of the violin parts be reset for the flute: “* good 
flute players are more common than good violinists. Thomson is 
most enthusiastic about Op. 97. 


21 FEBRUARY 1818. BEETHOVEN TO THOMSON 
Mon coprste est malade, et voila la raison . . . Holograph in BM Add 


MS 35265, p. 7; TD IV 571; MM 232; excerpts in Had p. 341 and 
in MR 12 (1951) 46. Autographs of song settings (not identified) are 
sent herewith instead of copies. For work like these arrangements 
the demands upon the composer are greater than is evident. A 


satisfactory plan has been developed whereby Beethoven can receive 
his mail from Thomson through Fries & Co. Beethoven offers to 
compose twelve overtures for 140 ducats, twelve sets of variations for 
100 ducats, or the two assignments together for 224 ducats, copying 
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costs in each case included. He is interested in the ode that 
Thomson suggested and also in some English poems which he would 
like to set. He discusses the arrangement of songs in a collection to 
secure variety (see also his letter of 15 February 1817). 


FEBRUARY 1818 (2). RecEIPI 
Kir 3 schottische Lieder, fiir neue Begleituns . . . BForsch 1 No. 1 
1gtt) 22; MM 232A. Receipt probably to Fries & Co. for 12 gold 
ducats, covering three song settings, postage paid on a letter from 


Thomson, and a charge for copying. 


2?) Maren 1818. BeEerHoven TO THOMSON 
Crest déja du 12 Novembre 1814 que vous avez accordé. . . Mf{Mg 3 
i871) 195 and TD IV 572 describe the letter as holographic; both 
sources give its date as “11 March”, but Thomson’s reply says 
“9 March”; MM 234. By mistake Beethoven charged only 3 ducats 
each for his last three settings, so that 4 ducats (!) is still due. He has 
** rediscovered “ the English poems which Thomson sent, and offers 


to set ten of them for 54 ducats. 


22 June 1818. ro BEETHOVEN 

Fai recu les 3 melodies avec votre lettre. . . BM Add MS 35268, 
p. 22; excerpt in Had p. 335. Thomson would publish as fast as 
Beethoven wrote if he could come out even financially, but 
Beethoven’s works are far too difficult. He again asks Beethoven to 
write for flute instead of for violin (see Thomson’s letter of 28 Decem- 
ber 1817). If Beethoven would do this, Thomson would pay 140 
ducats for twelve sets of variations plus eight song settings, the 
variations to be from the Scottish songs already set except for two or 
three from Tyrolean airs, with a flute ad lib., the song settings to have 
flute in addition to violin. Simplicity and ease of performance are 
repeatedly stressed. ‘Thomson will send his most recently published 
volume (the Preface to ‘ Scottish Airs’ Vol. V is dated “ June 
1818"), and also the English poems he had spoken of. Op. 59 is 
too difficult for local performers; he suggests a set of string quartets 
and a set of string trios simple enough for amateurs. He questions 
Beethoven’s claim for an additional 4 ducats for settings. Eight 
melodies are sent with this letter, of which seven are also to be set 
as terzets, with some simple imitation in the voices, and with 
breathing-points so that the singers may sing in strict rhythm without 


ad lib. 


18 NoveMBER 1818. Recerpr AND BILL oF SALE TO THOMSON 
I M. Louis van Beethoven, composer of music. . . BForsch 1 No. 1 
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1911) 23 describes this document as in an unknown hand but with 
autograph signature; MM 237. Beethoven acknowledges receipt o! 
140 ducats for twelve sets of variations and eight settings of Scottish 
airs as solos and trios. He also confirms Thomson’s exclusive title in 
118 Scottish, Irish and Welsh settings and 25 continental settings 
previously delivered. 


28 DecemBer 1818. THomson To FRiks & Co. 

Letter (BM Add MS 35268, p. 33) enclosing a signed receipt 
from Beethoven and asking them to arrange to have it sealed by him 
and returned. It was returned by Fries under date of 20 February 
1819 (BM Add MS 35265, p. 53). The document was undoubtedly 
the receipt and bill of sale dated 18 November 1818. 


28 December 1818. THOMsoN TO BEETHOVEN 

Fai eu le plaisir de recevoir les 12 themes avec vos variations . . 
BM Add MS 35268, p. 34; summarized in MR 12 (1951) 46. 
Thomson has received twelve sets of variations for piano and flute, 
but not the flute parts for the eight song settings. Regarding 
Op. 107 Nos. 8 and 10, *‘ I regret to say that [these two] will not 
succeed here”. Op. 105 No. 4, cited as an example to be 
followed: “ brilliant for the right hand, but easy to perform”. He 
sends the melody of GA 24/259 No. 3 to be set. “* It has been decided 
in our supreme court of law that if a musical composition is published 
in Vienna or elsewhere before being published in England, that 
destroys the rights of ownership in England and leaves anyone free 
to publish the music.” 


8 JANuaRyY 1819. TO BEETHOVEN 

Depuis que je vous ai écrit le 28 du mois dernier . . . BM Add MS 
35268, p. 35; summarized in MR 12 (1951) 47. Op. 107 No. 1 
“will not please the young ladies of this country ”’, since “it is far 
too difficult for those who amuse themselves with Thémes Variés ”’. 
Therefore, a set to replace these is requested, since “* the ladies of 
Scotland are not as strong as those of your country, where music is 
so extensively cultivated’. A new variation is requested to replace 
one of those in Op. 107 (the one that Thomson objected to does not 
appear in the GA). For work requested in this letter and the 
previous one Thomson will pay 31 ducats. 


5 Aprit 1819. THomson TO BEETHOVEN 
Les trots derniers Themes Variés que j'ai recu. . . BM Add MS 35268, 
P. 39; excerpts in MR 12 (1951) 47. Thomson is much pleased 
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with the three replacement sets of variations and requests an 
additional set. He urgently requests the flute part for the last 
volume of national airs ‘probably ‘ Scottish Airs’ Vol. V [June 
1818], containing Op. 108 complete, for which, however, no flute 
part is known). One of the “ best pianists here ” tried out Op. 107 
Nos. 1 and 5, and gave them up in despair, “ finding them too 
recherché, chromatic, and terribly difficult. She is convinced that our 
amateurs can neither perform them nor appreciate them ”’. 


25 May 1819. BEETHOVEN ro THOMSON 


Vous écrivez toujours facile trés facile . . . Holograph in BM Add 
MS 35265, p. 59: TD IV 574; excerpt in Had p. 344; MM 245. 
The controlled exasperation with which Beethoven finally replied to 
Thomson’s incessant pleas for his technical demands to be scaled 
down to fit the capabilities of the young ladies of Scotland would 
hardly have been expected from the man who made poor little 
Wolanck famous Kal 1055) and whose appraisal of Gottfried Weber 
could not have been misunderstood by the most obtuse (ADMZ 15 
[1888] 129). He mentions a visit from a friend of Thomson’s, one 
John Smith of Glasgow, and says that 10 ducats is little enough for 
a set of variations. 

23 NOVEMBER 1819. THOMSON TO BEETHOVEN 

l/ me fait peine d’étre obligé de vous dire. . . BM Add MS 35268, 
p. 45; excerpt in MR 12 (1951) 48. Op. 107 No. 3 is too affected 
and difficult. Nine of the sets of variations have recently been 
published, but they do not sell. Since a total of twelve was adver- 
tised, Op. 107 No. 8 will be brought out as being the easiest, but 
it is very short and two more variations are asked for it. Two more 
melodies are sent to be set as terzets and two airs set by Haydn to 
which Beethoven is asked to add two more voices. Op. 85 was 
recently performed at a festival in Edinburgh, as well as Opp. 86, 
83 and 36, which were enthusiastically received. 


14 JUNE 1820, THOMSON TO BEETHOVEN 

Vous avez malheureusement fait une méprise. . . BM Add MS 35268, 
p. 52. The air which Thomson requested as a terzet Beethoven set 
for one voice only, which Haydn had already done. There has not 
been a single request for the sets of variations which have already 
been published. Thomson would give to Beethoven without charge 
the six that he still has if the latter could find a publisher for them in 
Vienna, asking only in exchange the six English songs that were 
discussed in previous years. 
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ROUND ABOUT ‘THE MIDSUMMER 
MARRIAGE’ 


By A. E. F. Dickinson 


As hard-headed Britishers, let us accept for its present worth the 
declaration of the Grand Cham: “ Opera——an exotic and irrational 
entertainment ’—and, it may be added, an untidy history. Johnson 
could not know what a Gluck or what a Mozart would do, but his 
dismissal may prompt our more informed cars to recall what main 
reformers have since contrived, with or without accompanying 
doctrine, to minimize his charge of wanton artifice. How can music 
develop its own rationale without frecing itself patently from common 
life and utterance? Briefly, then, Gluck preferred Greek myth for 
its religious associations and underlying truthfulness, which enabled 
him to blend aria with a more vivid speech-song and orchestral 
mood in one broadly homogeneous expression of human passions 
and immortal longings in the large. His art found ultimate root in 
the French tradition of compelling situations. For this he accepted 
the strong demand for spectacular and by no means symbolic 
dancing outside the action. Mozart made for artificial comedy, 
with human ogres and passionate women betraying their obsessions 
against a humorous background of * philosophical under-privi- 
leged persons, yet so much the richer stimulus for pronounced main 
movements and interludes, and for the orderly impact of broadly 
contrasted scoring. One might deplore the sardonic gleam of 
dissoluto punito, ossia Don Giovanni dramma giocoso’ as a 
labefaction of principles” in a public spectacle. Yet a broader 
humanism may adopt the rococo touch without a loss of intensity. 


“ce 


But it is part of Mozart’s mastery of the stage (and of his career- 
luck) that he was not tied to comedy. If he could transcend Gluck 
in the cold splendour of * Idomeneo * and native opera in a sparkling 
*Entfiihrung ’, he could, given the incentive, make ‘ Die Zauber- 
fléte * significantly vernacular, at once defying and absorbing the 
intemperate joyousness of feeling expected — then by tradition, as 
now by ukase~ in the Music of the People. A thin rescue story is not 
only reversed ** while you wait ”’ as irrationally and incredibly as you 
please to think; it is set eventually in relation to a new centre of 
reference, whose clue-phrases identify it as the freemason’s idea of 
goodness (with more than a dash of Big Brother) without confining 
it to that. Possibly the opera follows ‘ Figaro’ and ‘ Don Giovanni ’ 
in a virtual trilogy on man’s growth, stimulated by Calderén’s ‘ El 
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purgatorio de San Patricio ’, but humanizing his dogmatic temper.! 
Whatever the slant of production, ‘ Die Zauberfléte ’ moves on two 
planes, human and godly, immediate sensation and pure contempla- 
tion, The total impression must have been, and so must still be, 
exotic in a new way. Papageno appears in a firm pantomime 
setting (none the less a striking portrait of the four-legged type of 
any Class who thrives by creeping out of trouble), but this philosopher 
king is no tragic _Idomeneus, and yet his devotions are simple and 
earnest, not at all the ara di bravura soon to become obligatory. The 
unity of each act ts far from apparent at first. . 

Pamina’s ordeal is conveyed by symbolic spectacle (fire) and 
brief, enigmatic music. Beethoven's Leonora recovers married 
happiness after a realistic and hazardous defiance of murderous 
authority, but after the providential arrival of the Minister. Again 
each act is cumulative rather than coherent. ‘ The Nibelung’s 
Ring * is a “ return to nature (composer’s summary) in another 
sense. Wagner releases «a mind crammed with personal grievances, 
wishful triumphs and Schopenhauer in a_ volkstumlich poem”, 
industriously conflating various national myths. The fresh summons 
to integrity involves the abdication of the established godhead, 
which Siegtried and then a humanized Briinnhilde have lived to 
demand, immortal in spirit while being on earth the victims of 
treachery and desperate ends. An overwhelming musical design, 
spasmodically symphonic but exhaustively organic in its acts and 
evenings, sweeps along its burden of immense and often incoherent 
speech-song, propelled by the most voluble orchestra yet known in 
the theatre or anywhere. Yet the definition of text, Leitmotive and 
structural adjustments was prepared by sundry readings, pamphlets 
and other gestures of promotion. 

Michael Tippett has made similar efforts to condition the 
listener for his first public opera by articles in * The Observer’, 
enjoying a circulation that Wagner would have given the Tarnhelm 
to command. His main concern is deeper seli-knowledge, and the 
release of “Sa greater percentage of the marvellous to a smaller 
amount of everyday” in the shape of collective spiritual experience. 
‘The Midsummer Marriage > employs a plain, sometimes naive 
vernacular, interfused with the images of classical? and Indian myths, 
the doctrine of Jung and various personal beliefs, somewhat as 

1 See the article by Ann Livermore in * Music & Letters’, January 1955. 

2 The Greek quotation which prefaces the vocal score is a line of most probably 
“ Orphic ’’ verse, found on a gold plate in southern Italy (fourth-third century B.c.). It 
may be translated “‘Sav: Iam a child of earth and of starry heaven” and was presumably 
chosen for its indication of man’s dual nature, on which the main story or case-history 


hangs. (I am indebted for the identification of this source to Professor J. B. Skemp of 


Durham University. 
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different strands of social interest are sometimes joined strangely in a 
folksong, under the stress of economy and receding opportunity for 
pursuing each ritual separately in a sophisticated milieu. Overt 
action and symbolic dumb-show thus alternate in sometimes abrupt 
succession. Mark and Jennifer speak the language of men and women, 
but they are brought together for a full and united life by a process 
which takes place outside the spectator’s observation, apart from the 
palpable significance of their exits, up the steps or down to the cave- 
gates, and of their visible stages of transfiguration. Similar adjust- 
ments of what the plain man would think was a passing tiff between 
Bella and Jack appear in a ballet of ruthless pursuits of a male crea- 
ture by a female of corresponding preying species. Spiritual authority 
is visibly at work through what Mark calls the Ancients; in a rigid 
situation of sexual repulsion the right and ‘“* magical” archetypes 
must supervene. Just as the reactions of Mime and Siegfried to the 
wanderer-god form passing stage incidents, so here the main action 
lies in the conflict between the steel-elbowed industrialist King 
Fisher and the Ancients, whom he regards as the abetters of his 
daughter’s elopement and altogether a challenge to his business 
capacity and general authority. Bella and Jack are chiefly his 
secretary and hireling, supported later by the crystal-gazing Sosostris. 
When Fisher is finally overpowered, there is not a spark of action 
left, except in symbolic torchery. Mark and Jennifer can only 
exchange confidences and lead their friends in songs of religious 
praise and nature-worship. 

Bluntly and brusquely, then, the treatment of the characters is 
exotic. Had Dr. Johnson (with his views on a woman preaching) 
heard the chorus singing ‘“ Teach us, Jennifer, to rise above our 
cares into the skies’, he would certainly have agreed with her 
father’s outburst and later comment on her return: ** We live on 
earth! . . . Don’t give yourself such airs, young lady.” Yet below 
the fantastic surface the opera presents a new slice of life, even if it 
comes partly from a test-tube. The book has its special problems 
for the composer, but they are not insuperable. 

When a controversial work appears in the opera-house —and 
public comment has ranged from downright affirmations of “ origin- 
ality ” to general boredom with the obscurity or absence of ‘‘ plot ” 

it saves time to consider the historical precedents, and how 
hardly they have become historical. They cannot justify present 
creation or condemn their abandonment, but they at least sharpen 
the edge of preliminary experience. It is so far salutary to recall 
the “reality challenge of the Johnson which must be in every 
spectator of that rehearsal of life which is opera and to remember 
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the different ways in which the most notable opera composers have 
answered that challenge in their choice of libretto and in the more 
or less continuous absorption of it in music that is not only ad rem but 
endowed with its own vitality and dialectic. The discernment of 
an ethical motive for a forthcoming marriage, with ordeal by 


integration in place of the conventional *‘‘ conquest’? story, in- 
evitably reealls * Die Zauberflote *, and also with what an effort this 
third-period work has attained, or even yet attains, an integral 
performance. Wagner, again, wavers between rich amplifications 
of experience by way of myth, projections of his own * persecution ” 
fantasy, and a doctrinal exposure of current beliefs which becomes 
in the end so vague and incoherent as to call in sheer musical 
reverberation for first-aid. That such compromises, long scorned 
by British common-sense, have proved artistically fruitful is a 
warning against a hasty verdict in the present case. 

We must now, however, consider some aspects in which historical 
precedent proves a cutting edge of criticism. In all the romantic 
works cited, in which an assertion of sound-relationship braces the 
mind for a more abiding sense of self-knowledge, there is no confusion 
between conscious observation of contingent circumstance and the 
reflection of a deeper, growing universal impulse. Neither Pamina 
nor the Queen of Night bandies words with Sarastro, whose sentence 
on the Queen is awful thunder, as his ordeal for the loving pair is fire 

an elementary test of constancy, not of conjugal fitness! 
Similarly, Briinnhilde’s functions are kept distinct, as she becomes 
in turn an awakened human lover, the vindictive shrew of vertsmo 
and the resigned but confident renouncer of this life. Wagner’s 
system of graded motives, some ad hoc but some cosmological and 
explicitly recurrent, takes care of that. 

In ‘The Midsummer Marriage’ such categories of expression 
are noticeably confused. The familiarity with which Mark addresses 
the Ancients, contrasting with the timorous subservience of Sarastro’s 
visitors, is followed by the now cold, now hot war between them 
and Fisher over the entry through gates which are essentially 
symbolic of an access to experience, not a right-of-way. Fisher’s 
banter with Jennifer after her return from the “ magic staircase ” 

her own, obviously introspective words) is also unhappy. (The 
technological imagery of the war in ‘ Paradise Lost’ is similarly 
strained, but it passes; here it does not. It is the more important 
that the true meaning of the Gates and Steps should be indicated, 
since it is the only clue to what takes place in the “ visionary night ” 
III. ix). Actually, the Gates music is perfunctory, and it remains 
unaltered when Mark returns or when Jennifer leaves; after the 
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first stage, each sings a similar brief arioso of half-return to the light 
of common day; and their complete rehabilitation is signalized 
inexplicably, by a recall of Strephon’s dance in Act IT, the Bella- 
Jack interlude. 

As a problem-play, then, the work is obscure and awkward. 
‘Carnal love . . . becomes transfigured as divine (IIT. viii) is a 
solution that one suspects rather than directly infers. As sheer 
portraiture Mark and Jennifer seem two rather naive species ot! 
complementary natures. Jack and Bella are more human, but 
fettered by constant attendance on Fisher, while their case-interest is 
conveyed by sheer ballet. Fisher himself (I can see no evidence 
that * Fisher King ”’ is meant and therefore assume “* King ”’ to be 
a swank-name like “ Duke”) is a queer mixture of Undershaft 
* Major Barbara’) and Alberich, without the clear-headedness of 
the one or the primal wariness of the other. Sosostris is a highly 
artificial functionary 


‘ 


I am a medium, not an end”), without 
the genuine personification of guiding intuition which Erda, the 
obvious parallel, provides. The heartily vocal chorus, described as 
apt to be “in the way ” in the Covent Garden production, oscillates 
between teen-agers and a more Athenian type. The Ancients suffer 
from having so constantly to cope with busybody Fisher. These 
druids might well envy Sarastro’s staff. 

Tippett, the dramatist, leaves much, then, to the sheer composer 
to justify the staging of these jolting patterns of human action and 
ideal. The more tendentious an opera is (politically, ethically or 
whatever), the less it enables the music to take it in its stride: folk- 
tale or conventional narrative is much more amenable. The 
difficulties of this doctrinal work having been faced in some detail, 
we may turn to the music. The vocal score is published, also the 
full score of the Ritual Dances. The former unfortunately gives 
scarcely any clues of instrumentation, but it shows the harmonic 
clutch of the successive scenes, as well as the main rhythmic and 
melodic development and consequent structural impact of scene 
on scene. Let us consider how far the twenty scenes (8-3-9) hang 
together in the three acts, which present in turn the partial re- 
integration of Mark and Jennifer in defiance of King Fisher, the 
rapprochement of Bella and Jack, and the hieratic emergence and 
ecstasy of Mark and Jennifer, confounding Fisher and conveying 
to a responsive community a magical touch of midsummer but also 
of universal renascence. 


The general principle of structural development is that of 
contrasted tempos suggested by the text, but also of a balance of 
rhythmic flow and declamatory style. 


Accordingly the opening 
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dances of the crowd and of the Ancients accentuate Mark’s entry of 
interruption, initiating dialogue. The stiffhieratic dance, a percussive 
tread of wind decorated by “ automatic ”’ flute figures, is restored 
but gives way easily to more absorbed tree-ish murmurs, as the 
basis of an arioso and short coloratura aria for Mark (Sc. ili). The 
suspension of this in one shapely phrase of greeting (repeated in the 
calm of the very last scene), now followed by broken phrases, 
readily defines Mark’s astonishment at the entry of Jennifer, dressed 
for a journey, and her more calculated aversion to his company. 
Her decision crystallizes, as she ascends the steps, in a solemn 6-4 
movement, with a plain rising theme, taken up by the chorus with 
variant turns (“‘ Up, up I climb she climbs to paradise’). Mark, 
downcast at her resolution, forces himself gateward, to the only 
music which hints at the inner call ** to go down the mind ”’: 


It is brusque, loud and scarcely revealing. 

The other four scenes are mainly concerned with Fisher, trying 
to knock up the Ancients through the usual secretarial medium. 
Rhythmic sclerosis is avoided by Bella’s tripping backwards and 
forwards (Sc. v), Fisher’s sustained moods of contempt for the men 
and women who are loitering listlessly (Sc. vi), a Jack motive—a 
plain but adaptable conjunct ascent for a workman who goes 
ahead and does not mind difficulties, a naive duet for Jack and 
Fisher, the warnings of Sosostris, and choral dialogue for and against 
Action Gateshead. But the whole schedule collapses with the return 
of Jennifer and Mark to the light of day, each reluctant and half- 
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aware of earth. A pronounced orchestral figure carries along the 
Ancients’ organization of a probation course. Jennifer’s collections 
acquire the hard glitter (in Queen-of-Night style) of a calculating 
woman as the climax of an extended movement midway in all this 
introspection. It is answered by Mark with a tentative arioso with 
the men and then an impulsive but strophic aria: 


Ex. 2 


Tense dialogue ends in the departure of Jennifer and Mark by gates 
and steps, reversing previous exits. Fisher’s protests are talked out by 
the crowd in bland celebration of the audacious pair in the manner of 
‘Peter Pan’. Persistent declamation, lyrical song and orchestral 
mood have been held in rich solution. 

The second act at once declares its afternoon to be as symbolist 
as Debussy’s, with a pronounced tenor (probably horn) motive set in 
splashes of woodwind arpeggio, and an at first hidden choir whose 
salient phrase recurs later (III. vi): 


Ex. 3 


She must leap, teap and he must fe qnust 


The love-making of Bella and Jack, continued more eloquently after 
the Dances, proceeds in agreeable but undistinguished antiphony, to 
incredibly prosaic words (‘‘ While you’re at work I'll mind the 
place .. .”’). We are all equal, but not perhaps equally lyrical 
about the common things of settling down. Love in a hut is 
picturesque but. . .* But the major interest of this act is the sequence 


* From ‘ The Poisoned Kiss’ by Vaughan Williams. 
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of Strephon’s dance (cf. III. viii) and the three animal dances which 
mime Bella hunting down her lover, gua female beast of prey. (The 
present prediction is that this Shavian conception is on the way out: 
Bella will not need to bother in future.* Thus the fate of a “* book ” 
that is archetypal only in its time, if that. 

Strephon’s “ recreational’ prelude (with sequel) is rich 
sequence of colours and rhythms, of which two features may be 
quoted. The first main dance is not musically a chase. It is based on 
a ground, recurring in two pitches (tonic and subdominant), with 
rhythmic compressions later. Its spacious ruthlessness makes apt 
precedent for the elaborate strophes of the fascinating second dance, 
the second phase of which exhibits the somewhat Hindemithian 
texture noticeably. The third dance seems a bravura addition rather 
than a finale 


Ex. 4 
Allegro con moto vigoroso 
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4See an article by Dr. J. MacAlister Brew, one of our wisest observers of young 
as illustrated by the cultivation of smart 


people, on the changing ratio of the sexes ; : “ Sees 
Teddy Boy style in male clothes and comparative indifference in women’s appearance. 


* The Family Doctor ’, July 1955. 
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Meno tranquitto fe 


| 


Second Dance. The otter dives into the rwer. 


It is written, indeed, to break up at the end. The whole impact 
of extended ballet is more disturbing here than Gluck’s trank 
interludes and finales. The chorus provides a final stamp of 
impersonality. The whole second act is, so to speak, the masque of 
the apprentices not a normal holy-day dance, as in the Nuremberg 
meadows—pending the return of executive authority. Armchair 
comment, indeed, from a loud-speaker, but I fancy that the spectator, 
inhibited by the sealed mouths, will hum to himself in hearty canon 
at the unison with Bella’s hysterical cry: “I wasn’t born for all 
these mysteries’ (my italics). Somehow this masque should be 
foreshortened or reduced. Twice is noticeable in music, three times 
a strain. (Sachs’s parallel “* Adam and Eve ” song just achieves its 
third verse by stress of the new counterpoint introduced, as an after- 
thought, to anticipate Act III; a fourth verse is suppressed —by 
Beckmesser). 

The third act is certainly crammed with action in its peculiar 
no-man’s-land between the contingent and the archetypal. An 
utterly carefree evening party (complete with drunk) quizzically 
confronts Fisher playing Ercles rarely as he returns to his rebellious 
exercises in diplomatic strategy, armed now with a gun and “ my 
private clairvoyante”’. Defend yourselves!” he bawls at Them, 
arrant kidnappers to him. This Wotan-to-Wotan dialogue must 
seem very tragical mirth indeed. The Jack-Sphinx imposture lowers 
the pitch further to the level of Till Owlglass (as sorcerer’s apprentice, 
as the crowd observe) without much musical gain, for the tune is 
derivative. The induction of Sosostris is only too apt to recall ‘ Ruddi- 
gore (or The Poisoned Kiss’)! Sosostris’s own long arioso recital, 
strophic aria and clairvoyant finale, widely admired for its “* gravity ” 
seems laboured to me. 


After Fisher's expostulation a solemn scene of suspense and vocal 


ensemble (Sc. vi) frames a Bar in symmetrical stages (a a’ b b’--cd), 
the second and more trenchant of which may be indicated here: 


\ 

sempre pesante 
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n the music glides smoothly into Ex. 3 as Jack, having repudiated 
Fisher, leaves with Bella. Significantly in her case; the stripping 
j from Sosostris of every veil of illusion (‘* Look, look, the sacred veils 
; are flying’, twitter the crowd) and the glowing revelation—by 
3 visual aid-—of the new Mark and Jennifer, who at once overpower 
4 the murderous Fisher, are for those ‘“‘who are born for such mys- 
3 teries ”. Jennifer last appeared in terms of Ex. 1, Mark climbing the 
; steps later, under cover of a fresh “ I’m keeping my head * gesture 
2 by Fisher. Not even Sarastro, changing between scenes from reputed 
i ogre to lord of justice, is so blankly translated. 
; Four firm strophes shape the disposal of Fisher’s body, after 
; which the rhythmic impact relaxes, in a sense, to release reverberations 
; of the preludial dance of Act II, Sc. ii— including Ex. 4a and (with 
A chorus) 4b—thus betraying that these have after all no particular 
connection with Bella and Jack, but are general emanations of the 
P power behind the Ancients, now literally iluminatingly applied. 
{ Music for a fourth and conclusive dance expands in concertante 
: style, the two singers dominating throughout in a rather wilfully 
4 persistent canon at the octave, Mark leading monotonously in the 
H first and coloratura stage, Jennifer in the second (presto), in which a 
i developing melodic line is reinforced by a second canon (Ancients) 
i and a steadying but not characteristic choral “ tone *. The return 
: of Ex. 4b gathers the fuéfi in rhythmic unison, and the resolution of 
: its tense chords settles down, by way of the prelude to Act II, 
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eloquently renewed, to what we may call the epilogue. This moves 
from chorus to soloists in a somewhat precious and spasmodic style. 
with a final tweak of didactic lyric which prolongs the visionary 
gleam somewhat laboriously. 

The total effect of this last act is about as confusing as that o! 
‘Gotterdammerung’, in its stages of nature-music, malevolent 
stratagem, transfiguration and final universalization in a declaration 
of ends (musically, in Wagner). Technically, Wagner’s store ot 
hard-wearing motives, some good for a hundred new bars and 
some for a pivotal three, points to Tippett’s general and more 


hazardous reliance on impromptu figures for his manifold strands of 


expression. But one comes away from a hearing of the whole work 
assured both of an amplification of spirit, in spite of notable gaps in 
continuity and distracting infelicities of language, and of strong 
evidence that the composer has found the right musical means for 
his ends. Some situations will remain awkward and obscure, some 
proportions appear debatable. This is no ground for lecturing the 
composer on how to spend his next seven years in re-writing his 
opera. The present survey may curtail careless talk, even if it does 
little, indeed, to suspend the listener’s critical and analytical judg- 
ment “ without which happening ”’, declares the composer, “ no 
experience of the numinous can be immediate at all”’. 


= 


A FRENCH COMMENTARY ON QUANTZ 
By Eric HALFPENNY 


ALTHOUGH Quantz’s celebrated ‘ Versuch’ was published in 1752?, 
it appeared too late for use to be made of it in the article on the 
transverse flute in Diderot and d’Alembert’s ‘ Encyclopédie ’ of 
1756. It is not generally known, however, that an additional 
article describing Quantz’s 2-keyed flute and discussing his 
other innovations was included in the Supplement to that work. 
This Supplement Vol. III) is dated 1777, and the notice of Quantz 
is due to F. D. Castilon, whose excellent essay on the clarinet in the 
same work was published in translation by the present writer in 
Music & Lerrers for October 1954. 

The plan of Diderot and the Supplement was alphabetical ; 
but between the years 1782 and 1832 the whole was reset in quarto 
under the general title of ‘ Encyclopédie méthodique ’, in which 
the material from the original work, with some additions, was 
rearranged under consolidated headings, and the plates were 
redrawn—not particularly well to suit the new format. It was 
published in Paris, by Panckoucke, during the first ten years and 
subsequently by Agasse, the whole comprising some 388 parts, of 
which 51 contained the plates. A new edition, contemporaneous 
but slightly later, appeared at Padua, with a dedication “a la 
Sérénissime République de Venise”. Everything relating to 
musical instruments was now brought together in one section of 
nearly two hundred pages, which included all the old articles from 
Diderot, with some new ones (e.g. that on the fortepiano). The 
section is classified among ‘ Arts et métiers méchaniques ’, which 
occupied twenty-eight parts, twelve of them containing plates, 
The sixteen parts of the text are bound in eight numbered volumes, 
and musical instruments are to be found in Vol. IV, Part 1, dated 
1785 in the Paris and 1788 in the Padua edition. Both the original 
and supplementary articles on the flute from Diderot reappear in 
this later work, unaltered and in entirety. 

The above facts are given, since they do not seem to have been 
understood by the two principal writers on the flute, R. S. Rockstro? 
and Dayton C. Miller.2. The former knew and quoted from the 
1756 article, but mentioned only the ‘ Méthodique’ reprint of 

'Quantz, * Versuch einer Anweisung die Flote traversiere zu spielen’ Berlin, 1752). 

2R. S. Rockstro, ‘ Treatise on the . . . Flute’ (London, 18go0, 1928, 1930). 

3Davton C. Miller, ‘ Catalogue of Books . . . relating to the Flute’ (Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1935). 
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Castilon’s later one, thus dating it eight years too late an important 
error at this stage in the history of the flute. Miller, to all appear 
ance, was unaware of any of these encyclopedia texts on the instru- 
ment, since he perpetuates (or originates ?) the fiction that the index- 
introduction to the well-known 1767 plates is an article, * La 
Lutherie ’, which it is not. He also dates 1767 the set of quarto 
plates in his collection, although it is evident that these must have 
been taken from the * Méthodique’ and not from Diderot. In 
general Miller’s catalogue entries for the Encyclopedists are obscure 
and somewhat misleading. The resulting bibliographical confusion 
has never been tidied up and is still spilling over into recent pub- 
lications.4 It is not surprising, therefore, that neither of these 
articles on the flute has ever been closely examined. Yet they 
contain a certain amount of information not to be found elsewhere, 
and provide accounts of the instrument which are separate and 
distinct on many points from those of Hotteterre and Quantz, the 
principal contemporary authorities for the eighteenth-century flute. 

The writer of the 1756 article quoted, with acknowledgments, 
two short paragraphs from Hotteterre, and reproduced the latter’s 
table of cadences in its original French violin clef. There the 
similarity ends. The tablature (printed in the ordinary treble clef 
is new and contains some interesting details, among them the 
extension of the compass to the top of the third octave, d’’’’, whereas 
Hotteterre’s scale ends at g’’’ and Quantz’s at a’’’. This extension 
was by no means fanciful; it was possible on contemporary instru- 
ments and was still shown for the one-keyed flute by Drouet in his 
* Méthode’ (1827). Two fingerings are given for the B»> of the 
second octave: the first the simple “ fork” on the three upper 
fingerholes, the second thus: 1 2-456 key open). Hotteterre does 
not give the latter in his tablature, though it appears among his 
cadence fingerings and is the common fingering for the same note 
on the recorder, oboe and bassoon of the time. Diderot recom- 
mends it for all combinations of B> with the C above. The tablature 
also allows a bottom C ¢ by fingering D and rolling the embouchure 
inwards, and many notes are assisted by half opening the key. In 
these two respects this tablature differs from all others the writer 
has examined. The article mentions the seven corps de la main 
gauche, the interchangeable upper-middle joints for varying the 
pitch by about a tone for tuning with other instruments. This 
again is post-Hotteterre information, since the Hotteterre flute had 
a one-piece body like that of the recorder. 


The second (1777) article is given below in translation, the 


‘For example ‘ Galpin Society Journal’, VI, p. 109. 
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paragraphs being numbered for reference in the notes that follow, 
The first five paragraphs state the ditlerenc es between the ordinary 
one-keyed flute and that advocated by Quantz. The remainder is 
a discussion of the changes, interspersed with other observations 
on flutes and flute playing which are of considerable interest. 

t. The wider bore and thicker wood of his flutes are confirmed 
by Quantz himself. Castilon’s statement that the length was also 
ereater may be due to the fact that Quantz’s dimension for the 
mouth-hole or embouchure about 10.4 mm.) is large for its ume 
and would have the effect of making the whole instrument sharper 
for a given length. It would also partly account for the fuller tone 
reported by Castilon. The some what restricted compass attributed 
to German flautists probably originates from a remark in the 
‘Versuch’ (IV. 8 20), that E is the normal highest note, but that 
with practice and a good embouchure still higher sounds may be 
obtained. Also, the extended compass shown in the original Diderot 
article gives a very different picture of the upward range. 

2 & 6. Castilon is the earliest user of the Quantz flute, outside 
Quantz’s personal circle, of whom we have any record. Rockstro 

134) was of the opinion that the two-keyed flute was never 
except in Germany. 

3 & 6. The movement of the cork nearer the embouchure for 
sauna middle joints, when the contrary might have been expected, 
is confirmed by Quantz (1, § 10); and for lengthening the instru- 
ment by the tuning-slide (a) by the calibration of corks and slides 
on flutes by the English mi uker Richard Potter and his successors, 
and (b) by Rockstro (§ 332): “ It may be roughly stated that the 
stopper should be pushed im to an extent varying from an eighth to 
a quarter of the distance that of drawing out of the slide.’ 

; & 8. The tuning-slide was claimed by Quantz as his own 
invention. Castilon’s drawing shows it as a ‘simple tenon and 
socket. the latter being on the upper half of the head. The tenon 
is apparently calibrated by lathe-marks, as on Potter flutes, though 
the spacing of the rings is in the wrong order, closer together for 


the longer extensions of the slide; possibly an error of observation 


on the part of the artist. 

The allewooden slides of the earlier Potter flutes are more 
complex, working in a double 
head. Castilon limits the effective use of the slide to a quarter-tone, 
reducing the number of alternate middle joints to three. This 
coincides with the Potter calibrations, which provide only three 
marked positions, numbered 4, 5 and 6, on the screw-spigot of the 


cap and on the slide. 


sleeve in the enlarged socket of the 
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9. This reference to the * register’ for extending the toot 
joint by a similar telescopic slide is perhaps an echo of Quantz’s 
disapproval of this device. 

5 & 10. The question of the tuning of the F fork fingering does 
not appear to have been raised by Quantz himself, a fact which 
makes Castilon’s discussion of the matter all the more interesting 
The modern reader will probably miss the point of the passage 
unless he happens to have played a one-keyed flute. It is true that 
a too-flat Ff, or indeed any other open note of the instrument’s 
scale, can be lifted in pitch more easily than a too-sharp F% can be 
flattened. It is also true that in Castilon’s time little music, 1f any, 
was written in extreme sharp keys. In all departures from the basi 
tonality of a cross-fingered instrument, sharp mutations occur on 
leading-notes and mediants of major scales; flat mutations on sub- 
dominants and tonics. The latter are more important and stable, 
and Castilon says, in effect, it is better to have a good Fs which 
will continually be wanted in those capacities than a good F¢ which 
never will. In referring to F and FZ major and minor, Castilon 
possibly implies by the context the relative and not the tonic minors. 

7. This digression on the construction of a more satisfactory 
cork is Castilon’s own contribution to “ progress’. No writer on 
this unfortunate instrument has been able to withstand the tempta- 
tion of ** improving ”’ it. 

11. This most interesting discussion of the physics and 
physiology of flute playing may strike the modern reader as some- 
what naive, but it should be remembered that the eighteenth 
century had no ready-made terminology to describe such phenomena, 
and few people had given them any thought. 

The reference to Vaucauson may have been inspired by Quantz’s 
denunciation of that ingenious mechanic’s “ heresy ” (IV, § 14, 15 
in giving his automata twice as much wind for overblown notes, 
but Castilon turns this example to good account in furthering his 
own argument. The original passage in Diderot, to which he takes 
exception, runs: “Il faut remarquer que plus on monte sur cet 
instrument, plus on doit augmenter le vent”. In developing his 
argument he distinguishes the volume (quantité) and velocity 
vitesse) of the air stream, but appears unaware of a third factor, 
pressure. For this, as for the apparently chaotic mathematics of 
his mouth-hole area ratios, we must perhaps forgive him. 

13. Castilon is the first to report a flute having chromatic keys, 
originating, be it noted, in England. Rockstro quoted this passage 
from the * Méthodique ’ reprint of 1785, but ventured the opinion 
that it was fanciful rather than factual. However, it is now known 
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that English makers were already fitting these additional keys in 
the 1760s. 

Notwithstanding its slightly amateurish air, Castilon’s essay is 
an interesting and lively piece of documentation which should take 
its rightful place in the history of the flute. It is the first description 
of Quantz’s instrument by an independent writer. The drawings 
which accompany it are clear and accurate in detail, and much 
more explicit than the often-reproduced illustration from Quantz’s 
tablature in the Versuch 

NOTES 


Transverse Flute. In some parts of Germany, and particularly in Prussia, the trans- 


verse flute is constructed differently from that described in the article . . . [in Diderot, 
1756]. The changes are due to the celel rated Quantz [spelt QUAL CZ throughout], 
Musician of the Chamber to His Majesty the King of Prussia, who has lately died and 


was renowned equally as a composer and a player [1.e. Quantz: d. 1773}. 


1. Firstly, Quantz’s flutes are longer, of der bore and thicker in the wood than 
ordinary flutes. Consequently they have a tone of more weight, lustiness and sonority, 
but a more limited compass. The usual range of German flautists is two octaves and 
a tone. from D, the second string of the violin, to E in the middle of the top string; 
although with greater wind pressure it can be extended up to A or even B. 

2. Instead of one kev, the flutes of which we speak have two; one is for Dz and 
certain other sharpened notes, the other tor E5 and other flats, as shown in the tablature 
at the end of this article. To facilitate the management of both these keys by the player’s 
lithe finger, that for D¢ is curved 

3. The cork is moveable by a screw, nearer or farther from the embouchure, shorten- 
ing or lengthening the tube. The position of the cork varies with the middle joint used. 
The shorter the joint the farther the cork should be from the embouchure. 
le two heads for each flute. One is like the ordinary head 
wecork: the other is divided at the lower end, and the 
so that, without changing middle 


M. Quantz usually mas 
except for the moveable sere 


bottom piece has a tenon sliding into the other part 
rood The figure Plate IT of 
joints, the pitch can be varied by a good quarter of a tone. ie figures in Pla ri 
Lutherie Supplement show th learl 
5. Lastly, M. Quantz’s flut Ver from all others in their tuning. Usually the F 
on the transverse flute is not flat enough and the FZ is correct; in his, on the contrary, 
the F is true and the FZ a little tlat 


6. Here are the reasons for these changes 
Because E> is sharper than DZ by a comma, they cannot justly be obtained by the 


same key, and the value of tw is therefore obvious. The same applies to the other 


sharps and flats. But if it is objected that twe kevs are inconvenient and that it is hardly 
worth the trouble of complicating the instrument for the sake of one or two better notes, 
my reply is that I hav played the ordinary transverse flute for over five years, yet I 
became accustomed to the two ke n only a fortnight or so 

Anvone who has studied the matter will have found that with a fixed cork only one 
or two of the middle joints give a really ne. Sometimes it is best with the longer 
joints, sometimes with the shorter an F Vhis is because there should be a fixed 
proportion between the total length of f lute and the distance trom cork to em- 
bouchure \ moveable cork remedi efect entirely and without inconvenience. 
To set the cork correctly, the D octa Id be in tune, and so, when changing joints, 
one should test these octaves with eact her / passing ul should be noted that the longer 


the flute, the nearer the cork shou 


» As the cork, through use. rubs against the walls of the head, it is necessary time 


and again to renew it. and it occurred to me to substitute a plug of leather for the cork, 
which I have found very satistactor It composed ot several dises of thick soft leather. 
The best is buckskin, well soak« d oil. These are mounted on an ivory screw 
spindle between two plates of t which that nearer the embouchure is in one with 
the screw. while the other forms a nut which clamps the leather discs. Should the plug 
shrink a little, one need only tighten the nut, when the soft elastic leather will spread 
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slightly and increase in diameter. The ivory discs should be slightly smaller than the 
bore of the head, for ivory swells with the moisture from the breath. It is this moisture 
which makes brass or iron unsuitable for the screw and clamping discs. 

8. The divided head which may be lengthened saves the trouble of having to carry 
so many upper middle joints. Three, used in conjunction with the sliding head, should 
suffice for all practical conditions and enable one to play the instrument in pitch any- 
where. But observe that, since the tuning-slide does not alter the proportions of the 
rest of the instrument, the less one uses it without changing joints, the better will be the 
intonation, 

9. I do not know which musician or instrument maker it.was who proposed to 
lengthen the flute at the bottom end by means of a sliding foot joint [the * register ”* 
Ihe inventor merely showed his ignorance, for lengthening the flute thus can affect 
only the D or at most the E and F, all the rest remaining false. 

10. Rarely, if ever, is music written in the key of FZ, either major or minor, but 


very often in F major and minor. The FZ appears but seldom as a tonic, and it is much 
better to have the F in tune, since it is the keynote of a tonality not only much used, but 
one of the most beautiful on the flute. FZ, when it appears, could easily be tempered 


by the embouchure; but as it stands, F2 remains a bad note. 


11. I feel obliged to correct an error in the former article on the flute [7.e. of 1756] 


a fallacy believed by many musicians and so often spoiling a beginner’s embouchure. It 
is that more wind is required for high notes than for low. I maintain that the opposite 
is true—TI speak of the upper notes of the natural scale, above and including the E of 
the third octave. Here is my proof, which I believe to be irrefutable. A flute player 
can play many more high notes in one breath than those of the low register. I have 
myself experienced this a thousand times. The following argument will prove my 


assertion: the beauty of the bottom notes consists in their being full and sonorous, and 
of the upper notes in being sweet and clear. If one forces the wind for these latter, they 
become false and screaming 

Three things contribute to tone-production on the flute: the volume of wind, its 


velocity and the way the lips form and control the embouchure. To produce the octave 
of a note on a wind instrument, one must cause the column of air to vibrate at twice its 
former speed, and this depends on the velocity of the wind. This was shown by 
Vaucauson’s famous flute-playing automaton, where he caused twice as much wind to 
pass in the same time in the same tube to obtain the octave. The wind, passing the 
same opening, therefore acquired twice the velocity. If the same volume of wind is 


doubled in velocity it produces the same effect; and to do this it is only necessary to 
reduce the size of the orifice through which the wind escapes, and that is exactly what a 
good flute player does. 

Thus, for a note and its octave, it is not necessary to use the same volume of wind, 
but to reduce the size of the embouchure; and if one seeks to render the low notes full 
and sonorous and the high sweet and clear, /ess wind must be used for the latter. Observe 
in this connection that a good player purses his lips slightly to close the aperture between 
them for high notes and relaxes them to enlarge it for low notes. Apart from the lips, 
the tone-hole is less covered for low notes than for high. Thus again, it requires less 
wind for the latter. 

The same volume of wind, caused to escape through two holes of different sizes, does 
so with greater velocity through the smaller, proportionately according to its size. 


Suppose the two holes are round and have diameters in the proportion 21:22. The 
smaller will be the half of the larger [sic] and consequently the wind passing through it 
will have double the velocity. Thus if the aperture between the lips were round, it 


would suffice to contract them in the proportion 22 : 21 to obtain the octave of a note with 
the same quantity of wind — probably less than this if skilfully managed. 


HERE FOLLOWS THE TABLATURE 


12. In this tablature oniy those notes are given which are obtained differently by 
the use of the double key, which is shown by the two circles placed side by side. The 
smaller, on the right, stands for the curved or sharp key. By this tablature of the notes 
corrected by the two keys it will be seen that not all the false semitones of the flute are 
rectified. But I am quite convinced that an intelligent maker, musician and mathe- 
matician could eventually succeed in making a perfect flute with the aid of these two 
keys. 

13. It is said that an English musician has manufactured a flute with seven keys, 
in order to have all the semitones true. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Mozart in Retrospect: Studies in Criticism and Bibliography. By A. Hyatt 
King. pp. 279. (Oxford University Press; Cumberlege, London, 
1955, 30S. 

Here is a contribution to the Mozart bicentenary far more important 
than the spate of performances that will, during the next few months, 
only too assiduously exhibit a master who is in any case a great favourite 
nowadays and whose work is neither more nor less interesting and 
enjoyable on his two-hundredth birthday than it was in 1954 or will be 
in 1957. But if the occasion results in the publication of books showing 
the finely balanced combination of scholarship, taste and love that 
produced the present one, there can hardly be too much of that kind of 
celebration. Much of Mr. King’s material is bibliographical, but he 
shows, as he rightly says in his preface, * how bibliography, in the widest 
sense of the term, can contribute to musical knowledge”. Details of 
what was published in Mozart's lifetime, of the first collected edition—a 
new one is now in the making —of Jahn’s biography and Kochel’s cata- 
logue, the whereabouts of autographs, and so on, all greatly widen one’s 
experience of Mozart, experience such as Mr. King has himself acquired 
largely through billiographical channels during the years he has been in 
charge of the Music Room at the British Museum. 

Headings like ‘ Kéchel, Breitkopf and the Complete Edition’, * Jahn 
and the Future of Mozart Biography ° or * A Census of Mozart’s Musical 
Autographs in Great Britain * may sound forbidding, but the reader may 
be assured that they yield a good deal that is revealing and very little that 
will be found dry. The opening chapter, which bears the title of the 
whole volume and is by far the largest, is the bicentenary tribute par 
excellence, for it summarizes most admirably what has happened to the 
master’s reputation during the last two hundred years in the way of 
performance, publication, biography, criticism and research—a_pro- 
gressively more and more impressive story. 

Apart from telling us much about documentation, Mr. King actually 
prints two documents: Joseph Mainzer’s account of his visit to Mozart's 
sister, when she was seventy-seven, and, in the chapter entitled * A Swiss 
Account of Mozart in 1766’, the * Discours’ published anonymously in 
the Lausanne periodical * Aristide ’, which is now at last nailed down for 
us, translated into English, in an accessible publication. The author of 
the latter seems to have been a certain Dr. ‘Tissot, and he gives an account 
of Mozart as a wonder-child that is worth placing next to Daines 
Barrington’s, not published in ‘ Philosophical Transactions * until 1771, 
but of course dealing with slightly earlier events, the Mozarts’ stay in 
London in 1764-65 preceding the visit to Lausanne. ‘Tissot, it is true, is 
less interesting: he is more intent on showing off his speculations on the 
nature of precocious genius than on telling us much about the child 
Mozart. Mainzer’s account is much more touching as a human docu- 
ment and makes a bright spot in a book necessarily confined largely to 
scholarly investigation. 

As to that, the chapter on * The Melodic Sources and Affinities of 
“Die Zauberfléte ”’ is probably the most fascinating, none the less so 
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because it is quite possible, not to say necessary, to disagree with the 
conclusions drawn by Mr. King from facts that are both undeniable and 
extremely interesting. He here ranges himself with scholars like Wyzewa, 
Saint-Foix, Einstein, Haas and Chantavoine, experts whose combined 
weight of evidence cannot fail to be impressive. But although we all 
highly respect them and can never be sufficiently grateful to them, I am 
convinced that it is a mistake to be unduly overawed when they let 
themselves go on a theory that seems tenable only if one accepts premisses 
that are questionable from the start. It is quite possible to make a great 
deal, in one way or another, of melodic similarities between an earlier 
and a later work by Mozart and to exercise one’s ingenuity on finding 
all sorts of reasons why he should have repeated himself, though surely 
he saw no reason whatever for doing so and was unaware that he was 
doing it. Wyzewa, in the * Revue des Deux Mondes’ for February 
1913, went so far as to suggest that * The Magic Flute’ was practically a 
pot-pournt of earlier tunes, by Mozart and others, and now Mr. King goes 
and gives us a large number of examples in further support of that view. 
The resemblances he finds are obvious and, I am anxious to repeat, of the 
greatest interest, but I fail to see that they mean anything more than 
influences and mannerisms mean in the work of any composer whatever, 
in the later stages of whose career they naturally tend to accumulate. 
Mozart was tired, ill and harassed by financial worries at the time he 
wrote ‘The Magic Flute’; but he had been overworked and badly in 
debt long before that without showing the least sign of strain in his works, 
the greatest of which he produced, often at the fastest rate (e.g. the last 
three symphonies) during that very period. If * The Magic Flute’ had 
taxed him so exceptionally, would it have been as full of originality and 
fresh invention as it unquestionably is, even in the supposedly derivative 
passages? Would he have taken the trouble and undertaken the labour 
of turning out the hair-raising polyphonic complexities of the overture, 
when he must have known it to be far above the heads of Schikaneder’s 
audiences, who would have been quite content and indeed probably 
happier with a simpler kind of ** curtain ’’ music, like the ‘ Cosi fan tutte ’ 
overture, for instance ? 

It is impossible here to refute Mr. King’s example by example without 
filling an amount of space at least equal to the twenty-two pages of his 
chapter; but I cannot resist taking just one, more or less at random. The 
opening of the song of Monostatos, * Alles fiihlt der Liebe Freuden ”’, is 
supposed by Mr. King to derive from that of the finale in the E flat major 
piano Concerto, K.271. Well, the phrase is almost the same, as far as it 
goes (the resemblance breaks down in the second bar!). except that the 
song is not in FE flat but in C major—and keys have distinctive atmospheres 
in Mozart. But is it really credible that so fertile a composer should have 
had to pause when he sat down to write this song, wondering where he 
would find an idea to set it going and then, much to his relief, remembering 
a concerto fourteen years old? Is it not much more likely that the 


similarity produced itself unchecked by him precisely because he did not 

We must surely bear in mind that he had more 
than 350 intervening works to search for a theme, if he really was so hard 
up for one, so that it would have been far easier for him to find something 
new, or what he thought was new, for of course Mr. King is right in 
That Mozart did forget his 


remember the concerto ? 


saying that it is not—again as far as it goes. 
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own works almost unbelievably we know from a letter of 15 February 
1783, where he says he had forgotten every note of the ‘“ Haffner ” 
Symphony, written only the previous summer. 

Not scraps of melody count in Mozart, but character, and the song 
of Monostatos, which can strike one as ferocious and sinister at one 
moment and as irresistibly comic the next, is unique to that personage and 
quite unlike the rondo of the E flat Concerto. And whatever Mozart may 
have got, not from himself but from other composers, also acquired 
whatever character he gave to it personally: witness the fandango in 
‘ Figaro’, which comes from a genuine Spanish dance by way of Gluck’s 
‘Don Juan’ ballet, but turns out pure Mozart after its migration. If 
great composers had not that power of transmuting whatever they find, 
all Mozart would be just disguised John Christian Bach, Martini, 
Cimarosa, Gluck and so on, all Handel digested Scarlatti, Steffani, 
Purcell, ete., all Bach adopted Buxtehude, Pachelbel, Couperin, 
Vivaldi, ete. 

One would not take the trouble to try to demolish Mr. King’s theory 


if it were just pure nonsense. It is, of course, very far from being that; 
but we may gather from one or two passages in his essay that he himself 
has doubts, after all. Here is one: **. . . our conclusions, although they 


may seem attractive [they do] and reasonable [they don’t], cannot be 
logically and absolutely proved. For we are drawn into speculation 
about the mental processes of genius, and this is at best hazardous 
Having diflidently asked what it is at the worst, we may leave the matter 
at that. 

Hazardous or not, the later chapters contain one on * The Nature of 
Mozart’s Genius’ that will be read with profit by anyone who loves the 
composer and with even more by those who resist him, while the essays 
on his counterpoint, on his habit of writing pairs or groups of works 
similar in form and medium but strongly contrasted in mood and on his 
lost and fragmentary compositions are all fascinating. There is also much 
new information in the studies of his reactions to the organ, the clavier 
and the mechanical organ. ‘This last ranges so far afield as to bring in a 
very amusing digression on the Victorian bustle that played ‘ God save 
the Queen’ whenever the wearer sat down. This must have been 
charming, in spite of the disadvantage that the unfortunate lady saddled 
with this monstrosity had no sooner taken her seat than she would 
immediately and loyally have to rise again. E. B. 


A Mozart Pilgrimage: being the Travel Diartes of Vincent & Mary Novello in 
the Year 182g. Transcribed and compiled by Nerina Medici di 
Marignano, edited by Rosemary Hughes. pp. 362. (Novello, 
London, 1955, 30S. 

In June 1829 Vincent Novello and his wife, Mary Sabilla, set out on a 
journey to Austria, the main object of which was to present to Mozart’s 
sister, who was still living, blind and bed-ridden, at Salzburg, a sum of 
money which had been collected on her behalf by a number of Mozart’s 
English admirers. They had other reasons for visiting the Continent and 
made the most of the occasion, but their journey was first and foremost an 
act of homage to Mozart, and it is fittingly described as ‘A Mozart 


Pilgrimage’. Vincent Novello hoped, indeed, as other pilgrims have 
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done. that he might be able to turn his experiences to good account, and 
planned to write a life of Mozart on his return. [he plan remained 
abortive. but much of the material on which he would have based it was 
noted down by him at the time and is NOW plac ed permane ntly on record 
It was known that both he and his wife had kept diaries of their tour; 
thev were utilized by their daughter Mary Cowden Clarke in her * Life 
and Labours of Vincent Novello’ (1864), and Mary Novello herse 
published extracts from her own diary in * The Musical World ° as ear] 


as 1837; but they did not come to light again until 1945, when, thanks 
mainly to the curiosity of an English officer stationed in Italy, they were 
disc overed in the little Italian town of Fermo. Lhe present edition, based 
on the transcriptions made by Donna Nerina Medici de Marignano, a 
great-granddaughter ol th e Nove llos, consists of a conflation of the two 
diaries, interspersed with a running commentary by the editor, Miss 
Rosemary Hughes. Miss Hughes has also provided a lengthy survey of 
‘The Musical Scene in Europe in 182q’, as reflected in the diaries, and 
an impressive equipment of appendices and notes. 

The work could not have been better done: skilful editing has con- 
verted what might have been merely a pleasing curiosity into a valuable 
contribution to musical history and, indeed. to the gene ral history of taste. 
Both diarists were keen observers and recorded vividly all that they saw 
and heard, but where it was not merely a matter of observation they were 
at the mercy of their informants, whose accuracy and disinterestedness 
were not always above question. Their very scanty knowledge of German 
must also have been a frequent source of misunderstanding. Miss Hughes 
gently, almost reluctantly, supplies the necessary correctives. She notes 
as an endearing trait of Vincent Novello his disappointment at being 
disappointed. It is a haracteristic that she herself seems to share. 


She might perhaps have shown even more scepticism about some of 


the anecdotes and reminiscences of Mozart that the Novellos lapped up 
so eagerly from the lips of the composer’s widow. Her behaviour at the 
time of Mozart’s death and for some time afterwards had exposed her to 
much hostile criticism and her later pronouncements must often be 
interpreted as attempts to atone for past errors. She was anxious that the 
miseries of Mozart's last years, in which she might appear to have been 
implicated, should now be forgotten and that it should be thought that he 
was “ toujours si gai’, to quote her own| phrase. How is it that there 
always seem to be something a little empty or constrained about her 
tributes? Even Vincent Novello, though he describes the wav in which 
she spoke of “her illustrious Husband” as tender and affectionate, 
thought that it was * not quite so enthusiastic as I should have expected 
in one so near and dear to him”. When the Novellos reached Vienna 
they were distressed to find that J. A. Streicher, the piano maker, who had 
known Mozart and had married one of Mozart's pupils, was, in Mary 
Novello’s words “‘ very severe upon Mme. Mozart ”’. However, Constanze’s 
character will always be a riddle: both champions and assailants will here 
find plentiful material to support their views. 

Equally valuable are the pen-portraits of such men as Eybler, the 
Abbé Stadler, Haslinger and even W. A. Mozart the vounger. who are 
little more than names to most lovers of Mozart. The picture drawn by 
both diarists of Stadler is particularly attractive. ‘* What a dear old man 
he is”, were Mary’s last words on him, * the only one I feel inclined to 
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run away with throughout Germany.” Stadler was the great defender 
of the authenticity of the Requiem, and there are many references to this 
subject in the diaries. Miss Hughes has, for convenience, grouped them 
all together into one chapter. Her commentary here provides one of the 
clearest expositions of this thorny problem that is available to English 
readers. (It would have been even clearer if she had referred throughout 
to the separate musical numbers rather than to the liturgical sections of the 
work. 

To Novello, Mozart was “ the Shakespeare of music”. What place 
Beethoven held in his estimation is not so clear. In one passage he 
quaintly describes him as ** a mixture of Sam Wesley and Rousseau ”, 
but he was obviously fascinated by him and endeavoured to learn all that 
he could about him from those who had known him. He always speaks 
of him with respect. Mary Novello, on the other hand, was sure that he 
could not have been a nice man. She records with relish Nanette 
Streicher’s account of his personal peculiarities: “* In appearance she 
describes him as a beggar he was so dirty in his dress, and in manner like 
a bear sulky and froward, he laughed like no one else it was a 
scream . 

Personalities, however, occupy a comparatively small place in the 
diaries, at least in Vincent's. His is the detailed record of the observations 
of a scholarly musician, familiar with the best works of a more serious age, 
and equally at home in the sister arts of architecture, sculpture and 
painting. His often crabbed jottings are not always easy reading, but they 
should prove a valuable quarry for the Aunsthistortker. 

The book is handsomely produced and is issued, as is proper, by the 


firm which Novello himself founded. CBO: 


Edward Elgar: his Life and Music. By Diana McVeagh. pp. 260. (Dent, 

London, 1955, 18s. 

The lapse of twenty years since Elgar’s death has made a reassessment 
of his status both possible and necessary. Few composers have roused 
such strong feelings of attraction and aversion, often in the same breasts 
at the same time. Such a figure requires to be observed with detachment, 
not indeed without sympathy but certainly without the display of bel- 
ligerent apologetics that accompanies so much writing about musicians 
born in the latter half of the nineteenth century. It is the great virtue of 
Miss McVeagh’s book that she follows this line with consistency, skill and 
insight. She also commands a terse and pointed style, so that although 
the book is short for a “life and works”’ it is packed with valuable material 
and often suggests more than it says. Both the verbal and the musical 
quotations are particularly well chosen, 

Elgar the man emerges as a whirlpool of contradictions. In a percep- 
tive chapter on his character and career Miss McVeagh calls him 

‘caustic yet considerate, suspicious yet warm-hearted, reserved yet 
impulsive, intolerant yet sympathetic, rude yet gallant, boisterous yet 
sensitive’. He combined a wide appreciation of literature with an 
intolerable epistolary style and dubious taste in choosing and setting texts, 
He professed a lack of interest in serious music, especially that of his 
contemporaries (Walford Davies was the one composer with whom he had 
anything more than a_ professional acquaintance), and_ insatiable 
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enthusiasm for the “ little tinkling tunes ” of a Courtneidge-Hulbert revue 
We are given many examples of his extreme touchiness; he took offence 
where none was intended, nourished imaginary. grievances for years, and 
“ disdained diplomacy, but was too sensitive an artist not to demand i1 
from others”. His quarrel with Stanford shows him in anything but a 
flattering light. Some of the letters quoted here reveal a mind almost 
warped by resentment and self-pity. ‘I have worked hard for forty 
vears. and at the last Providence denies me a decent hearing of my 
work. . . . I have allowed my heart to open once—it Is now shut against 
every religious feeling and every soft, gentle impulse for ever” (1g00, 
after the cool reception of * The Dream of Gerontius *), “ When I write 
a big serious work, e.g. ‘ Gerontius °, we have had to starve and go without 
fires for twelve months as a reward ” (1912). “* Asa child and as a young 
man no single person was ever kind to me ” (1921). Elgar’s wilful refusal! 
to admit the admiration of critics, colleagues and public called dow: 
rebukes even from his friends. No wonder Miss McVeagh remarks that 
‘‘in his sulks, his exaggerations, his enthusiams, his moodiness, and his 
craving for praise he was often like a child’. She has some illuminating 
paragraphs on Lady Elgar, whose total devotion to his interests earns her 
the epithet “inexorable”. **She condemned without trial anyone who 
could criticize adversely one bar of his music, one action of his behaviour” 
among those proscribed under the former count was Ernest Newman 
Miss McVeagh is doubtless right in suggesting that Lady Elgar drove 
away the sheep as well as the goats, but in the last resort she was justified 
Elgar wrote nothing of consequence before he married her or after het 
death; perhaps only a woman of her selfless tenacity could have brought 
to flower the genius that lay concealed in his deeply neurotic temperament. 
For there can be no doubt of Elgar’s genius or that his greatest musi 
will live. Miss McVeagh applies the same cool appraising scrutiny to 
the music as to the man. She is by no means lacking in appreciation 
her praise of * The Dream of Gerontius ’ and * Falstaff’ is unstinted—but 
her greatest skill is with the tools of dissection. She shows that the two 
poles in Elgar’s music, ** the drummer-boy and the poet within him ”, 
so far from being isolated (as with Sibelius), have a close technical inter- 
relation. The case against Elgar’s taste is not that he wrote for the salon 
or marine parade, but that by a gross inflation of emotional currency he 
sometimes allowed that style to mar his most poetical inspirations and (as 
Miss McVeagh says of ‘ The Kingdom ’) to “ reduce the courts of heaven 
to the size of a parade-ground”. It is this disregard for the innate 
character of his material that sets the teeth on edge. Miss McVeagh 
makes the valid point that the addition of emotional gusto to the anaemic 
tradition in which Elgar grew up, that of the larger choral works of Spohr, 
Mendelssohn and Gounod, would be likely to result in vulgarity; and she 
quotes some significant parallels. Certainly the English preoccupation 
with oratorio squashed much fine music in works like ‘ King Olaf’ and 
frustrated a great deal of Elgar’s time and energy, though he did produce 
the single masterpiece in that form written by a native-born Englishman 
But she might have gone farther in relating the dichotomy of the musician 
to that of the man—the blatant extrovert Elgar must have been in some 
sort a compensation for the over-sensitive soul within; and she misses an 
opportunity of comparing Elgar with continental contemporaries such as 
Strauss and particularly Mahler, whose music likewise produces 
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desolating vulgarity from the clash of poetry and parade-ground but 
retains a much heavier dose of self-pity. The fact that the same symp- 
toms occur in poets like Housman suggests a peculiar susceptibility in that 
generation. 

Miss McVeagh’s detailed analvsis of Elgar’s style is probably the best 
yet published. She is surely right in regarding it as essentially rhapsodical 
and in finding him most at ease when he allowed his ideas to shape their 
own design, as in the * Introduction and Allegro’ and ‘ Falstaff’ (which 
is by no means dependent on its literary framework); when he tried to be 
most logical, for instance in his handling of Lettmotive in the last two 
oratorios, he became mechanical. His improvisatory attitude to com- 
position, the sudden seizure of fleeting resemblances whose relationship is 
not so much stated as allowed to slip out (‘ as if imagery had taken the 
place of argument’), and the mosaic method of assembling material 
have obvious disadvantages; they are apt to leave the music in segments 
or drive it back on sequential structures as a binding agent, and they 
make it exceptionally dependent on quality of performance. But they 
help to account for its extraordinarily personal flavour; few composers of 
any period have left their fingerprints so clearly on almost every bar. 

On Elgar’s orchestration Miss McVeagh says much that is pertinent. 
She explains just why his scores, which can look cluttered on paper, 
sound so clear in performance, and points to the selective doubling in 
key-phrases of a melodic line, the skilful blend of opposed sonorities, the 
picking out of brass chords with harp or plucked strings. Elgar himself 
said that Delibes taught him more about orchestration than Wagner, and 
much of his procedure does derive from French nineteenth-century music, 
of which he played a good deal when he conducted the Worcestershire 
Philharmonic in the nineties. We need not be surprised to find “ an 
almost Gallic sparkle and delicacy’ in the “ Enigma” Variations. 
Elgar’s marked score of Mozart’s G minor Symphony also yields some 
interesting points. 

Miss McVeagh’s text, as is but apt, leaves one or two small enigmas 
at large. Did not the theme re-used in ‘ The Crown of India ’ illustrate 
the * sinful youth ” rather than the * sinful growth ” of the bulldog Dan ? 
We are told that Mackenzie in his last illness received flowers and vegetables 
from Elgar’s garden: if so, it was a long illness, for Mackenzie survived 
Elgar by fourteen months. This book contains a good deal of new material; 
but the publication of another book has since made it clear that Miss 
McVeagh, despite the second paragraph of her preface, was denied access 
to certain documents. ‘The reader may be assured that this fact, however 
regrettable, does nothing to impair the stature of her book, which derives 
from her singularly penetrating stdy of Elgar as man and musician. 


W. D. 


Elgar, O. M.: a Study of a Musician. By Percy M. Young. pp. 447. 
Collins, London, 1955. 30s. 

‘** Elgar was accustomed to detraction.”’ In spite of the honours that 
he received, there is a great deal of truth in Dr. Young’s statement. 
Detraction continues. We recently saw English music critics jumping 
with glee because Elgar’s representation at the Three Choirs Festival had 
dwindled to one work. In an age in which literary critics and producers 
try to recapture the performing traditions of Shakespeare’s day, it is 
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perplexing to find music critics only too ready to smash the continuing 
traditions of such national institutions as Elgar’s oratorios and Sullivan's 
comic operas. No wonder a Dutch liaison officer could tell me that i 
English music was not well known abroad, it was our own fault. 

However, one young critic and advocate of the twelve-note discipline 
did question the advisability of completely altering the character of the 
Three Choirs Festival. With the exception of Stravinsky’s * Symphony 
of Psalms’, it is doubtfultwhether any of the works that crowded Elgar 
out will be heard when their composers have been dead twenty-one years. 
Certainly the oratorio by an unknown Swiss composer will not replac: 
Elgar’s * Apostles ’ or ‘ Kingdom’. Are we so rich in great choral and 
orchestral works that we can deny ourselves the second part of the former ? 

,etween the wars Elgar’s detractors used to make great play with the 
accusation that his works were little known on the Continent. And it is 
quite true, as Dr. Young points out, that the war of 1914-1918 did seem 
to shatter Elgar’s reputation in central Europe; but there is no doubt 
that during the first decade of this century Elgar was something mort 
than an English name. ‘The enthusiasm of Richter and the encomia of 
Strauss, Kreisler, Ysave and Siloti quoted by Dr. Young testify to that, and 
even to-day Elgar is not so unknown abroad as one might think. The 
violin Concerto is played by Heifetz, Menuhin, Schneiderhan and 
Oistrakh; Victor da Sabata conducts the * Enigma’ and * Cockaigne ’ 
‘Toscanini has recorded the * Enigma’; even French cellists have taken to 
the cello Concerto; and I have noticed the second Symphony and the 
* Introduction and Allegro ’ appearing on Italian wireless programmes. 

Dr. Young has had access to private papers and sketchbooks. His 
book is long, but should have been longer. One often cries out for a more 
expansive treatment of both personality and works. It should have been 
on a Boswellian or Newmanian scale. 

We are promised two further volumes devoted to the letters and 
sketchbooks. But of the latter Dr. Young has made considerable and 
judicious use in this present volume. He is able to show, for instance, 
that the second Symphony was conceived before the first. He also 
astonishes us by showing how often and deeply Elgar delved into old 
sketches, especially when at work on his (alas! unfinished) opera. And 
he illustrates the effect on his music, when they were not at hand, in the 
composition of the chamber music. 

Phe detailed chapter on the opera, * The Spanish Lady ’, is perhaps 
the most valuable feature of the book. It would seem that the will to 
compose, broken by the death of Lady Elgar, was being restored just as 
Elgar was stricken by his last illness. 

The very full list of works has glimpses of other unfinished projects. 
For myself, I regret the loss of a second * Cockaigne’, apparently a 
ghostly, nocturnal * City of Dreadful Night’, and a setting for baritone 
and orchestra of Belloc’s * Tarantella’. Would Elgar, one wonders, have 
found the absolutely right setting for these verses? As it is, Belloc’s own 
tune, published by Cramer’s, remains the most satisfactory. 

Some of Elgar’s music was first conceived in other contexts. The 
opening of the * In The South’ overture occurs in ‘ The Moods of Dan’. 
Elgar’s contributions to Sinclair’s visitors’ book. Dan, the bulldog, is 
immortalized in the * Enigma’ Variations, and the details of his further 
exploits, given in an appendix, are most welcome. 
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We all feel that the spirit of London has been captured in * Cockaigne ’, 
vet according to Dr. Young the score bears an end note from * Piers 
Plowman *: ** Meteless and moneless on Malverne Hills.” 

We are given specimens of the verse of Elgar’s mother, one of which 
has a genuine poetical ring. We are also told that his father used to 
carry a musical sketchbook about with him, and one wishes that we « ould 
have had a specimen of his writing too, Evidently Elgar’s genius owed 
something to both parents. 

By the wav. Lady Elgar did not write the words of all the ‘ Sea 
Pictures *. And the great billiards player’s name was Reece (Elgar would 


surely not have forgiven the misspelling). Dr. Young also creates an 

impression that Jaeger died before hearing the first Symphony, but this 

is surely not so. 

Verdi: the Man and his Music. By Carlo Gatti. Translated by Elisabeth 
Abbott. pp. 371. (Gollanez, London, 1955, 21s. 


Gatti’s ‘ Verdi’ dates from 1931. A new edition, slightly revised, 
appeared in 1951, and was reviewed in © Music & Letters > for January 
1952. Now we have an English edition of the 1951 version. “The pub- 
lishers describe the book as “ the most complete and detailed of Verdi 
biographies and * the fullest life of Verdi vet written’, but fail to 
mention that they have cut it down to much less than half the size of the 
Italian original. 

Gatti’s virtues were, and are, his sobriety, orderliness and generally 
careful documentation. In the course of a quarter of a century defects and 
shortcomings have inevitably become apparent. Where he had docu- 
ments to work on, Gatti did very well; where they were lacking, he some- 
times made unwarrantable assumptions, all the more deplorable because 
they were almost indistinguishable from the surrounding facts. And 
wherever Verdi's relations with women were concerned the pen of this 
sober scholar seemed to become possessed by the shade of the Italian 
equivalent of Ethel M. Dell. Nevertheless, the book remains a milestone 
of Verdi literature. 

It is to be hoped that no one will judge Gatti’s work from the abridged 
English—or rather American—translation. Elisabeth Abbott seems to 
have embarked on her very difficult task without adequate musical or 
historical knowledge, and with no previous acquaintance with the subject. 
As a result there are howlers on almost every page. She has tried to 
enliven the rather dull style of the original, with some success, although 
it is diflicult to imagine Verdi saying “* Not on your life! ” or ‘* This is one 
of the usual boners ”, or Ricordi saying “ If I had that fellow right now 
I'd kick him in the. . . and tell him to his face he is a cad!’ Such things 
are forgivable, but not the meaningless nonsense found in all the discus- 
sions of the music. Gatti is rarely illuminating in such passages; his 
translator is obv iously hopelessly at sea: 


» £1, 
; Che third romanza, like the first, is a smooth “* largo *. the second, a canzonetta 
written with two stanzas as a refrain, shows clear evidence of the melodic tone that 
was to appear in so much of Verdi's later phrasing. 
p. 125, 

In Rigoletto the lyrical number is greatly extended, though still “ closed ”: in 
other words, still following the laws of symmetry, in those periods of melodic discourse 
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perplexing to find music critics only too ready to smash the continuing 
traditions of such national institutions as Elgar’s oratorios and Sullivan’s 
comic operas. No wonder a Dutch liaison officer could tell me that if 
English music was not well known abroad, it was our own fault. 

However, one young critic and advocate of the twelve-note discipline 
did question the advisability of completely altering the character of the 
Three Choirs Festival. With the exception of Stravinsky’s * Symphony 
of Psalms’, it is doubtful whether any of the works that crowded Elgar 
out will be heard when their composers have been dead twenty-one years 
Certainly the oratorio by an unknown Swiss composer will not replace 
Elgar’s * Ape stles ? or ‘ Kingdom’. Are we so rich in great choral and 
orchestral works that we can deny ourselves the second part of the former ? 

Between the wars Elgar’s detractors used to make great play with the 
accusation that his works were little known on the Continent. And it is 
quite true, as Dr. Young points out, that the war of 1914-1918 did seem 
to shatter Elgar’s reputation in central Europe; but there is no doubt 
that during the first decade of this century Elgar was something more 
than an English name. ‘The enthusiasm of Richter and the encomia ot 
Strauss, Kreisler, Ysave and Siloti quoted by Dr. Young testify to that, and 
even to-day Elgar is not so unknown abroad as one might think. The 
violin Concerto is played by Heifetz, Menuhin, Schneiderhan and 
Oistrakh: Victor da Sabata conducts the * Enigma’ and * Cockaigne ’ 
‘Toscanini has recorded the ‘ Enigma’; even French cellists have taken to 
the cello Concerto; and I have noticed the second Symphony and the 
* Introduction and Allegro’ appearing on Italian wireless programmes. 

Dr. Young has had access to private papers and sketchbooks. His 
book is long, but should have been longer. One often cries out for a more 
expansive treatment of both personality and works. It should have been 
on a Boswellian or Newmanian scale. 

We are promised two further volumes devoted to the letters and 
sketchbooks. But of the latter Dr. Young has made considerable and 
judicious use in this present volume. He is able to show, for instance, 
that the second Symphony was conceived before the first. He also 
astonishes us by showing how often and deeply Elgar delved into old 
sketches, especially when at work on his (alas! unfinished) opera. And 
he illustrates the effect on his music, when they were not at hand, in the 
composition of the chamber music. 

The detailed chapter on the opera, ‘The Spanish Lady ’, is perhaps 
the most valuable feature of the book. It would seem that the will to 
compose, broken by the death of Lady Elgar, was being restored just as 
Elgar was stricken by his last illness. 

The very full list of works has glimpses of other unfinished projects. 
For myself, I regret the loss of a second ‘ Cockaigne ’, apparently a 
ghostly, nocturnal * City of Dreadful Night’, and a setting for baritone 
and orchestra of Belloc’s * Tarantella’. Would Elgar, one wonders, have 
found the absolutely right setting for these verses? As it is. Belloc’s own 
tune, published by Cramer’s, remains the most satisfactory. 

Some of Elgar’s music was first conceived in other contexts. The 
opening of the *‘ In The South’ overture occurs in ‘ The Moods of Dan’, 
Elgar's contributions to Sinclair’s visitors’ book. Dan. the bulldog, is 
immortalized in the ‘ Enigma’ Variations, and the details of his further 
exploits, given in an appendix, are most welcome. 
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We all feel that the spirit of London has been captured in ‘ Cockaigne ’," 
vet according to Dr. Young the score bears an end note from * Piers 
Plowman *: “* Meteless and moneless on Malverne Hills.” 

We are given specimens of the verse of Elgar’s mother, one of which 
has a genuine poetical ring. We are also told that his father used to 
carry a musical sketchbook about with him, and one wishes that we could 
have had a specimen of his writing too. Evidently Elgar’s genius owed 
something to both parents. 

By the way, Lady Elgar did not write the words of all the ‘ Sea 
Pictures’. And the great billiards plaver’s name was Reece (Elgar would 


surely not have forgiven the misspelling Dr. Young also creates an 
impression that Jaeger died before hearing the first Symphony, but this 
is surely not so S. B. 
Verdi: the Man and his Music. By Carlo Gatti. Translated by Elisabeth 
Abbott. pp. 371. (Gollanez, London, 1955, 21s. 
Gatti’s ‘ Verdi’ dates from 1931. A new edition, slightly revised, 


appeared in 1951, and was reviewed in * Music & Letters” for January 
1952. Now we have an English edition of the 1951 version, ‘The pub- 
lishers describe the book as * the most complete and detailed of Verdi 
biographies * and * the fullest life of Verdi vet written’, but fail to 
mention that they have cut it down to much less than half the size of the 
Italian original. 

Gatti’s virtues were, and are, his sobriety, orderliness and generally 
careful documentation. In the course of a quarter of a century defects and 
shortcomings have inevitably become apparent. Where he had docu- 
ments to work on, Gatti did very well; where they were lacking, he some- 
times made unwarrantable assumptions, all the more deplorable because 
thev were almost indistinguishable from the surrounding facts. And 
wherever Verdi’s relations with women were concerned the pen of this 
sober scholar seemed to become possessed by the shade of the Italian 
equivalent of Ethel M. Dell. Nevertheless, the book remains a milestone 
of Verdi literature. 

It is to be hoped that no one will judge Gatti’s work from the abridged 
English—or rather American— translation. Elisabeth Abbott seems to 
have embarked on her very difficult task without adequate musical or 
historical knowledge, and with no previous acquaintance with the subject. 
As a result there are howlers on almost every page. She has tried to 
enliven the rather dull style of the original, with some success, although 
it is difficult to imagine Verdi saying “* Not on your life! ” or ‘* This is one 
of the usual boners’, or Ricordi saying “ If I had that fellow right now 
I’d kick him in the. . . and tell him to his face he is a cad! ” Such things 
are forgivable, but not the meaningless nonsense found in all the discus- 
sions of the music. Gatti is rarely illuminating in such passages; his 
translator is obviously hopelessly at sea: 


p. 41, 
The third romanza, like the first, is a smooth “ largo **; the second, a canzonetta 
written with two stanzas as a refrain, shows clear evidence of the melodic tone that 


was to appear in so much of Verdi's later phrasing. 
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traditionally reserved for the * aria” and its derivations. In this opera even more 

than in earlier operas the lyrical number and even the recitative never attain a 

strictly musical form, but grow out of the force of the dramatic situations and the 

dialogue. 

On p. g a spinet changes into a piano and develops hammers; on p. 24 
we are told that (during Verdi’s youth) “‘ chorales . . . were just then 
coming into full flower in Germany ”’; on p. 75 the ‘ Copialettere ’ are 
described as “ five books of memoirs”; on p. 82 Gioberti, author of * I] 
primato morale e civile degli Italiani’, is said to have extolled the 
Risorgimento in “ eloquent verse”; on p. 134, by confusion between seta 
and sete, Muzio’s references to the flourishing silk industry are misunder- 
stood and he is made to say that the conditions of the time “ have increased 
men’s thirst most fabulously ”, this thirst being slaked by the * flourishing 
wine business ”’; on p. 177 the actress Adelaide Ristori is described as “a 
famous singer of the day ”; on p. 202 she goes on a “ concert tour” in 
America; on p. 249 Malibran, who died in 1836, is found singing at 
Venice in 1872 (the reference is to the Teatro Malibran); on p. 252 the 
‘ Aida’ trumpets are said to be “ upright in the Egyptian style’; on 
p. 269 the sinfonia (overture) to ‘Nabucco’ becomes ** a symphonic 
arrangement of ‘ Nabucco’ ”’; on p. 309 the baritone Pini-Corsi is cast as 
Mistress Ford. ‘There is no end of such things. 

Gatti’s book, in its English version, has lost a large part of its docu- 
mentation, retained its occasional baseless fantasies and all its original 
errors, and acquired innumerable new ones. F. W. 


Fanfare for Ernest Newman. Edited by Herbert van Thal. pp. 191. 
Barker, London, 1955, 2!Is. 

There have been some uneasy portents that we may be catching the 
Festschriften fever in this country. But the models of the type usually 
celebrate a round-figured anniversary, whereas these tributes to Ernest 
Newman have done nothing more punctual than to appear in time fot 
his eighty-seventh birthday, much as this year’s Bayreuth festival may be 
said to have commemorated Wagner’s hundred-and-forty-second. 

Essay scontributed to such symposia can only be of two kinds: personal 
compliments to the recipient or studies of some subject in which he may be 
presumed to be interested. Here is a mixture of both, and perhaps that 
is the best thing the editor, Mr. Herbert van Thal, could have got 
together. For we may imagine Mr. Newman being particularly pleased 
with the scholarship that has gone into the volume; and if he does not 
care to spend much time at the looking-glass, we may be certain that the 
truthfully flattering things here said about him must be especially enjoyed 
by Mrs. Newman, who also deserves congratulations for having kept him 
alive so long. 

The contents of the book are so rich and varied that almost ever 
chapter could yield a lengthy review by itself. After an apt foreword by 
the editor and a letter from Dr, Albert Schweitzer. reproduced in facsimil: 
warmly recollecting Newman’s translation of his book on Bach, t) 
contributors appear in polite alphabetical order. Professor Gerald 
Abraham begins with an essay no doubt more to Newman’s taste than an} 
other, both in matter and approach: ‘ Wagner’s Second Thoughts ” 
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fascinating study of Wagner’s improvements in certain passages he had 
occasion to revise, improvements hich nearly always entailed expansi( 
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seldom condensation ”. One of the many interesting points in which 
this chapter abounds is the observation that while the passage itself always 
became more mature and interesting, it sometimes produced a stylistic 
patch that failed to fit perfectly into the corrected work as a whole. 

Mr. Neville Cardus contributes a personal sketch not surprisingly 
entitled * Ernest Newman’, though it tells us quite as much about 
Mr. Cardus. It is written with all that critic’s fastidiousness. 

The remark may here be interpolated that most of what is not about 
Ernest Newman in this book is about opera, which is probably as it should 
be, since in music opera now absorbs almost the whole of his interest. He 
is sure to be greatly attracted even to * Giacomo Mevyerbeer ’, since the 
chapter so entitled is the work of so discerning a writer as Mr. Martin 
Cooper, who has clearly taken the trouble of looking at and thinking about 
that neglected antique of opera again instead of merely trotting out well- 
worn clichés and quotations. Here, in fact, is scholarship as distinct 
from journalism. It is not impaired by two curious slips, one probably 
just an oversight in proof correction and the other one of those muddles 
in dates that can ensnare the best of us. On p. 41 the original title of 
Rossini’s * Barbiere’ becomes * Alma viva ossia L’inutile precauzione’ 

Count Almaviva turned into a living soul) and on p. 46 something has 

gone awry when Mr. Cooper says Berlioz would never have written the 
‘Marche au supplice > without Meyerbeer’s example (in ‘ Robert le 
Diable *), for the * Symphonie fantastique ’ was performed nearly a year 
before the opera and, what is more, the * Marche’ was transferred from 
‘Les Francs-Juges” written between two and three years before the 
symphony. But this is very littke among so much fine judgment based 
upon taste and historical insight, and, on almost every page, such penetrat- 
ing observations as Mr. Cooper’s analysis of the Jews as artists. 

‘ Bizet’s * Ivan IV”? by Mr. Winton Dean is another first-rate piece 
in which learning and good writing go hand in hand. Here, written in 
Mr. Dean’s allusive and often gently amusing manner, is fascinating 
detective work exercised over the curious case of a work which we now 
know for certain to have been (a) burnt by its composer and (b) housed 
in an autograph score in the Paris Conservatoire library since 1929. Like 
a dramatic critic dealing with a murder play, I refuse to spoil the reader’s 
enjoyment of this essay by disclosing the truth of the matter. But I may 
as well whet his appetite by saying that he will find Mr. Dean’s description 
of the plot of * Ivan ITV enormous fun. 

Professor Edward Dent writes on *‘ Donizetti: an Italian Romantic ’ 
with that comprehensive knowledge of all the ins and outs of any subject 
he chooses which iets the reader acquire far more information, as well as 
obtain far more entertainment, than it seems to promise at the start. 
Not only those who have gone through the Dentist drill at Cambridge, 
but those too who have experienced only the lightest touch of it, will 
happily recognize the hand that wrote this about the superior of the 
monastery in * La Favorita ’ 

He is the conventional “ turbulent priest ’’; it is curious to note that throughout 

French and Italian opera priests, whether heathen or Christian, are almost invariably 

unpleasant characters, from Calchas to Uncle Bonzo [sic], whereas in English opera 

they are generally comic and often quite amiable too, witness Dr. Daly in ‘ The 


Sorcerer ’ and the Rector in ‘ Peter Grimes ’ 
This may be thought frivolous, but a complete knowledge of French, 
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Italian and English opera is required to say it. We have learnt by thi 
time, let us hope, particularly from Professor Dent, not to be suspicious o! 
scholarship the moment it is expended for our entertainment. 

The open letter addressed to ** Dear Ernest Newman ” by Christophe: 
Hassall and entitled ‘ Words, Words . . .° is an admirably craftsmanlike 
exposition of the technical problems of libretto-writing, as distinct fron 
both play-writing and poetry, by one who ought to know, and does; for 
Mr. Hassall has gone through the gruelling experience of producing the 
libretto of ‘ Troilus and Cressida *, of which he made so good a job that 
he here speaks with full authority. 

Mr. Philip Hope-Wallace has never been more amusing than he is 
about his early experiences of French provincial opera in a chapter called 
* Meditation ’; and as he never fails to be amusing, that is saying a great 
deal. Mr. St. John Nixon, who reverts to ‘ Ernest Newman— the Man ° 
is one of the two contributors of whom I know nothing. I gather he is a 
neighbour of Newman’s, and a good one who has found E.N. to be 
equally so. In * Ernest Newman, Manchester and the Hallé Concerts ’ 
Mr. John F. Russell gives numerous quotations from what this writer 
calls Newman’s prentice work which may or may not embarrass 
him, though one sees very little reason why they should, since he must 
long ago have acquired the wisdom of recognizing a man’s right to change 
his mind. ‘There is something about the tone of this chapter which makes 
one rather wonder whether it would not have been salutary to Mancunian 
musical self-satisfaction if Newman had remained attached to the 
‘ Guardian ’ longer than he did. 

‘The New Interest in Italian Nineteenth-Century Opera’ by Mr. 
Francis Toye is a lecture given by him at the British Institute at Florence, ot 
which he is in charge, and none the worse, as far as it goes, for not being a 
new piece of work, as it cannot have been known either to Newman or to 
readers of this book. It gives an admirably balanced view of a situation 
the implications of which could easily be exaggerated in opposite directions. 

Miss Patricia Vincent is the other unknown contributor, as far as I am 
concerned, and perhaps her title, “A Young Person’s Appreciation of 
Ernest Newman ’, as well as her way of writing explains why: she is 
evidently not a professional critic or musician— if these are two different 
things! But one is left with a pleasant impression of a warm heart in the 
right place. 

With Professor J. A. Westrup we return to the C.1.D. of music, if C ” 
may stand for * critical’ instead of ** criminal’. His ‘ Cherubino and 
the G minor Symphony ’ is a most enthralling piece of musical sleuthing, 
whether he is right about “‘ who done it” or not. He has found in the 
libretto of a Florence performance of ‘ Figaro’ in the spring of 1788—in 
the summer of which year Mozart wrote his last three symphonies 
that Cherubino’s ** Non so pid” was cut and an aria for Susanna substi- 
tuted, the music for which has never been found. Professor Westrup is 
aware of Einstein’s suggestion that it was written by Cherubini’s father 

> to compensate for the loss to Cherubino _ but thinks it not impossible 
that Mozart himself supplied it, having found some footprints to follow 
as clues. And he has noticed that the words of the substitute aria fit, 
“ without any uncomfortable carpentry ”’, the first subject of the G minor 
Symphony (which, by the way, in turn fits the words of “ Non so piu’’, 
up toa point). He thinks Mozart may afterwards have adapted an aria 
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beginning with that subject to the G minor Symphony just as he used a 
tune from his aria *Un bacio di mano’ for the first movement of the 
* Jupiter’ Symphony. I confess that during some sleepless hours I had 
formed the wild hope of refuting this notion by pointing out that Susanna 
might equally well have sung the new words to the tune of Cherubino’s 
aria, for they comment on the boy’s agitation just as he himself expresses 
it. But no, unfortunately the words will not fit ** Non so pit”, and they 
do fit the G minor subject, tant bien que mal and allowing for none of the 
verbal repetitions which occur in all the arias in * Figaro’. Well, we 
shall never know, but that is no reason for not reading Professor Westrup’s 
theory with considerable excitement. 

Finally, may [ be allowed to pay here the personal tribute I could not, 
for purely private reasons, offer for this volume at the time I was invited 
to do so? I will do it very briefly by mentioning just one thing to which 
every contributor to the * Fanfare ’ who has been engaged in criticism will 
be sure to subscribe. I refer to Newman’s unfailing generosity towards 
his younger colleagues. I ought to know, for there was a time when I was 
much younger than he. I am not at all sure that it is so now. 


E. B. 


Finale. By Adelina de Lara. pp. 222. (Burke Publishing Co., London, 
1955, 18s. 

As the last surviving pupil of Clara Schumann still before the public, 
Adelina de Lara has won universal respect in recent years for her attempts 
to pass on the secrets of that tradition of piano playing to a younger 
generation at a time of life when most artists, if indeed still alive, are 
enjoying well-earned retirement. Her autobiography will serve to 
increase that respect, for it is a courageous story from childhood onwards. 
The daughter of artistically inclined but improvident parents, sometimes 
even unable to afford a proper meal, she found herself at the age of six 
supporting the family by giving two daily piano recitals in a wax-works 
gallery at Liverpool, one from 3 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. and the other from 
8 p.m. to 10 p.m., for a salary of four pounds a week. When she was ten 
both parents died within a week, and her eldest sister, overcome by grief 
and worry, committed suicide immediately afterwards. As a result she 
was alone in the world with only one sister little older than herself and 
some distant, disinterested aunts. Good friends, recognizing her talent, 
soon came to her rescue, so that after a time of preparation with Fanny 
Davies she was eventually able to study for five years in Germany with 
Clara Schumann and to return to England with the concert world at 
her feet. She remained woman enough, however, to answer the call 
of affection when it came, and we next find her giving all her earnings 
to support the family of a cellist, who, loving her but unable to marry her, 
took her into his home; soon she was prepared to abandon all the rich 
possibilities of her professional future for an actor whom she married and 
followed over the globe, often risking shipwreck and countless other 
hazards in the process, before his untimely death at the age of forty-one. 
The human story alone, told simply, charmingly and often movingly, 
makes absorbing reading, except, perhaps, for some of its rather more 
provincial later pages. But of still greater interest to us to-day is what 
Mme de Lara has to write of Clara Schumann, her teaching—particularly 
in relation to the music of her husband—and of the several late nineteenth- 
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century celebrities who were part of her world; Brahms, Joachim, Grieg, 
Dvorak and others suddenly spring to life as human beings instead ot 
merely being great names in dictionaries. The book (in the preparation 
of which Mme. de Lara was helped by Clare H. Abrahall) also includes a 
list of the eighty-three-years-old pianist’s recently issued records, mainly 
of the music of Schumann, to whose cause she has predominately devoted 
her life. 


The Italian Opera and Contemporary Ballet in London, 1789-1820. By William 
C. Smith. pp. 191. (Society for Theatre Research, London, 1955; 
limited to members.) 

This work, soundly fortified fore and aft with half a dozen prefaces 
and five indexes, is intended to fill the gap between Burney on the one 
hand and John Ebers and Chorley on the other. It is more of a catalogue 
and correspondingly less readable than those authorities: Mr. Smith lists 
every production at London’s Italian Opera—TItalian in the language of 
performance, not necessarily in provenance—including many omitted by 
Loewenberg as of slight interest, and appends notes on each season and a 
selection of press notices. The result is a valuable work of reference, 
though the method may be criticized at one or two points. We are given 
the names of administrators and orchestral players as well as singers and 
dancers, together with such economic details as are available; but while 
the sex of the singers is distinguished, their voices are not—a tiresome 
omission at a period when the castrato was just going out of fashion. Nor 
is there any attempt to include librettists, who are of considerably greater 
interest and historical importance than the minor dancers or even the 
ballet masters, whose work has irretrievably perished. The casual 
reader might easily miss the memorable fact that the resident poet at the 
King’s Theatre during the years 1794-97 and 1801-5 was Lorenzo da 
Ponte. Whether it was worth compiling a list of the innumerable ballets 
is debatable: they were ephemeral productions, accepted as such at the 
time, and the quality of their music was the subject of even greater con- 
tempt than the morals of many of the participants. One or two matters 
could have done with further elucidation: for instance ‘The Morning 
Chronicle’s ’ reference to “‘ Voi che sapete ’’ as sung by the Countess in 
‘ Figaro’ (p. 158) and the mention of * a compressed version ” of * The 
Magic Flute’ “in 2 acts” (p. 166), 

This was far from a glorious chapter in London’s operatic history. 
Native composers scarcely gain a mention: the only opera by an English- 
man produced during this period was Lord Mount Edgcumbe’s 
*Zenobia’, given once for a singer’s benefit in 1800, though Bishop 
contributed an occasional ballet. The financial affairs of the opera- 
house were conducted in that whirl of turbulent insecurity that was 
endemic before the rise of the Arts Council, and the building itself was 
never safe from fire and riot (the fire at the King’s Theatre in June 1789 
was variously attributed to the manager, the leader of the orchestra and 
a drunken carpenter). The artistic standard was little less deplorable. 
For most of the period privileged listeners were allowed on the stage, 
where they interfered with the singers and dancers alike. Pasticcios were 
still in vogue; single acts were often performed out of context; Cimarosa’s 
‘ Penelope ’ was given with a substituted overture by Beethoven: operas 
were regularly minced to suit the whim of the prima donna, whether 
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vocally or “ with the express purpose of exposing her figure in male 
attire * (in 1797 ‘ The Monthly Mirror’ observed of Nancy Storace that 
“as this lady’s figure is not of the most exquisite form, we submit to her 
better judgment, the propriety of not again coming forward in Breeches ’’), 
As in Handel’s time, the public liked nothing better than to pit one 
prima donna against another, and the press was not above whipping up 
excitement and calling the odds. It is hardly surprising that the vainer 
singers preferred bad music to good. Mount Edgcumbe tells us that 
Catalani ‘‘ detested Mozart’s music, which keeps the singer much too 
under the control of the orchestra, and too strictly confined to time, 
which she is apt to violate”. In 1813 Tramezzani, according to an 
announcement in ‘The Morning Chronicle’, ‘‘ kindly consented to 
comply with the request of the Directors to appear in * Figaro ’, and will 
endeavour to adapt the music to his voice”’. An odour of Hollywood 
hangs about the whole situation, including the salaries: Catalani received 
more than £5,000 in a single season. 

Towards the end of the period, however, a sense of artistic respon- 
sibility begins to appear in the press. Mr. Smith’s quotations are here of 
considerable value for the early history of English musical criticism. The 
repertory in 1789 had included operas by Martin y Soler, Cherubini, 
Cimarosa, Piccinni and Paisiello (why the spellings Martin y Solar 
Sola in the index—and Piccini?), and they remained the staple diet for 
some years, during which criticism adhered almost exclusively to the 
singers. Gluck was received with respectful caution: * Alceste’ in 1795 
was found so difficult “* and so original in its kind, that it will require 
several repetitions to make it familiar to the orchestra and to the 
audience ”’, ‘ Iphigénie en Tauride’ a year later “ perhaps too recherché 
to be popular’. It was Mozart’s operas, arriving in the years 1806-17 
(a single press reference in 1790 spells his name Hogart), that brought 
aesthetic debate into the open. Both public and singers treated them 
with suspicion, but they found a doughty champion in the critic of 
Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Examiner ’, who signed himself H.R. This writer played 
a part very like Bernard Shaw’s championship of Wagner eighty years 
later, and sometimes rivalled his successor even in liveliness of style 
(witness his review of Nasolini’s ‘ La festa d’Iside ’ in 1808) ; his endeavours 
to raise public taste and his condemnation of careless performances, 
meretricious ornament and humbug of many kinds confer signal honour 
on English criticism. His approach to opera as an art and not a circus 
evidently influenced his colleagues. In 1817 ‘ The Morning Chronicle ’ 
acclaimed ‘ Don Giovanni’ as “ at once the greatest work of Mozart, 
and the finest specimen that exists of dramatic music”, and entered a 
strong protest against the “ abrupt liberties taken with the great author 
of ‘ La clemenza di Tito’ ” in the matter of cuts and alterations—though 
the same paper could write of ‘ The Magic Flute’ in 1810: “* The drama 
is absolute nonsense, and should, so far as concerns the recited part, have 
been rewritten, and made at least intelligible.” By this time we find 
‘The Times’ characteristically combining a judicious balance with an 
occasional resounding wallop (‘‘ Generally speaking, the French have 
not a soul for music. But their imagination is exquisite, where the heels 
are concerned ’’?); but there is a foretaste of Victorian earnestness in its 
condemnation of “ the first song of Papageno, and the only one given to 
Monostatos, as in a degree light and trivial”, and it marred its notice of 
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the first London performance of ‘ Don Giovanni ° by misprinting ** Vedrai 
carino as Vedrai Casino ”’. 

In 1818 Rossini arrived upon the scene, and no less than six of his 
operas had their London premieres within two years. While his music 
took the public by storm, it acted like a gadfly on the critic of * The 
Morning Chronicle’. ‘ The Barber of Seville’, though it contained fine 
things, he thought ‘ over-rated”; in * L’inganno felice’ he failed to find 
a * solitary proof of talent, or any thing, however trifling, that excites the 
faintest emotion of pleasure ”, and declared that “* Rossini’s fame has 
now received another wound, from which it will not be easy to recover ”’; 
while as for ‘ La Cenerentola’, “ the overture is in the worst style of 
Italian instrumental compositions” and “ the finales are unmeaning 
pieces of patch-work ’. The modern reader may be surprised to learn 
that Rossini “ has introduced into Italy the German school of accom- 
paniment ”’, and that “ the best things [in * The Barber of Seville *] are 


those which he has borrowed from other authors’. But London had 
barely digested Mozart, twenty-five years after his death, and Rossini 
was still little more than twenty-five years of age. W. D. 

Men, Women and Pianos. By Arthur Loesser. pp. 654. (Gollancz, 


London, 1955, 25S.) 

The author sub-titles his book “‘ a social history”. He has, in fact, 
attempted to look at men and women of the last three hundred years or so 
through the eyes of the piano (and its predecessors and relations), in the 
belief that it has played a vital part in the world’s recreation, and has 
become “ an institution even more characteristic than the bath-tub ”’, as 
Jacques Barzun puts it in the preface. The book, which took Mr. 
Loesser no less than seven years to complete, is well over six hundred pages 
long, and while offering what is probably the most extended and detailed 
account of the vicissitudes of the instrument itself in Germany, Austria, 
England, France and the U.S.A. (the countries which liked it most) in 
all the changing stages of its development, also includes so many facts and 
fancies, and so much general anecdotage about those who have made, 
composed for, played, bought, sold and listened to the instrument through 
the years, as to leave the reviewer exhausted at the contemplation of the 
research involved, and totally unable to formulate any neat, concise 
summary of the book’s arguments and conclusions. A few random dips 
into its pages, however, will give some idea of its scope. 

How many of us know about Pantaleon Hebenstreit and his contri- 
bution to the growth of the piano through the dulcimer, described at 
length in the early chapters of the book ?> Where else, in musical literature, 
could we read about all those instruments confiscated from the emigrants 
and condemned of the reign of terror in France? Or where could such 
musical amusement be found as that provided by Mr. Loesser’s account 
of the fashions for battle music and janissary music, the latter even 
resulting in piano recitals given to the accompaniment of the tambourine ? 
There is already far too much information to digest to make the reader 
wish that Mr. Loesser had applied himself more seriously to the question 
of changing musical texture and style in the light of the instrument’s 
changing mechanism through the ages; the book, we have to remember, 
is a social history rather than a musical history, designed for the general 
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reader’s entertainment as much as for the musical reader’s information. 
But sometimes Mr. Loesser is hard put to it to find the necessary connec- 
tion between keyboard music and life to keep his argument afloat. Not 
everyone, to take just one example, will accept his explanation of the 
monothematic nature of a movement by Bach or Handel as being due to 
the composer’s living in an age of confined, dogmatic, systematic 
thinking, or his continuation “all this explains the ‘monotony ” that 
manv a sincere nineteenth-century music-lover felt in the presence of a 
work by Bach or Buxtehude ”. On the other hand there is more than a 
grain of truth in his contention that the decline in the production of 
pianos since the 1914-18 war is not so much due to the cc ming of the 
gramophone, wireless and television as to the emancipation of the modern 
woman; the demure young virgin who once shortened the hours of the 
day and sought to catch a husband by “ pressing her dainty behind ” (as 
Mr. Loesser put it) on the stool of a harpsichord or piano is now a busy 
woman of the world with far more numerous ways of advertising her 
charms. In his attempt to hold the reader’s attention throughout so 
many pages, Mr. Loesser has cultivated a light-hearted, sometimes 
facetious manner of expressing himself that will jar on the English 
reader from time to time. His chapter-headings are still more unfortu- 
nate; many would-be readers may easily be put off from embarking on 
the book at all by the sight of ‘ Clavichords Make Weeping Easier ’ and 
* Rich Colonels have Daughters and Harpsichords’. But in spite of the 
author’s occasional lapses of taste and judgment, ‘Men, Women and 
Pianos > remains a worthy venture—certainly one that has never been 
attempted before and is not likely to be repeated in a hurry. 
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Music under the Soviets : the Agony of an Art. By Andrey Olkhovsky. pp. 427. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 1955, 30s.) 

This book contains much of absorbing interest. The facts it presents 
are vitally important to all those interested in the relation of music to life. 
It is copiously documented: the bibliography alone runs to eighty-four 
pages. Yet it is exceedingly, well-nigh unbearably difficult to read, 
because its style is a horrible compact of the worst excesses of musicological 
jargon and slipshod thinking. ‘The opening paragraph is typical: 

The historical destinies of the arts are not accidental. Like life itself, they are 
subject to definite laws. Notwithstanding the differences among them they all 
preserve a unity which connects them with one another and life. It is this mutual 
interconnection between art and life which determines the essential nature of art 
and enables the artist to create an integral and generalized image of existence from 
the heterogeneous impressions of life. 

What, one might ask, is a “ historical destiny”, and wherein does it 
differ from a “ destiny’? Do we need to be told that * destinies ” are 
“not accidental’, especially if “ they are subject to definite laws” 
(could there be such things as indefinite laws)? Do “‘ they ” and “* them ” 
in the second and third sentences refer to the arts or to their destinies, and 
does it matter which? Boiled down, stripped of its verbiage, the informa- 
tion of this paragraph consists of two simple statements: that art is the 
creative work of men, and that the several arts exhibit some common 
features. In so far as the last sentence of the quotation means anything 
at all, it affords a beautiful example of petitio principit. 
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The rest of the book reveals the origins of this inflated and turgid 
manner of writing. Mr. Olkhovsky lived in the U.S.S.R. for forty-two 
years and thus imbibed the official Communist-party doctrines on musi 
Constant reading of official and quasi-official directives of the sort quoted 
below must inevitably have corrupted his critical standards: 

The most important tasks assigned to the march by the Great Patriotic War 
[i.e. World War II] lay in the planes of ideas and of practical application, It was 
impossible for the march of that period not to reflect the heroism of our time, Of 
course, we are not talking about symphonic dimensions and profundities which lie 
beyond the reach of this artform. Nevertheless, the march has possibilities favourable 
to its interpretation on a heroic plane: compactness, rhythmic and phonetic power 
and expression of the principle of will which is quite within its scope. If all this is 
combined with significant melodic and harmonic expressiveness, the application oi 
dynamic form and the artistic tactical utilization of the picturesquely descriptive 
principle, then it is clear that the march allows a degree of dramatization which 
includes heroic images within the limits of the possible [quoted on p. 78}. 

The evil of this verbiage lies not so much in its errors (it is possible to 
reason correctly from false premisses up to a point) as in the fact that it is 
not true thinking at all; a flow of abstractions replaces the logical organiz- 
ation of argument. It is present in nearly every quotation from Soviet 
sources that Mr. Olkhovsky makes, and is undoubtedly the most obvious 
evidence for the innate evil of Soviet policy. If men are not allowed to 
think clearly, the time comes when they do not think at all, and their 
actions suffer in consequence. 

Seen from this angle, the tragedy and horror of the Soviet musical 
system lies in its fundamental mindlessness. Mr. Olkhovsky’s accounts 
of bad teaching, faulty instruments, miserable living conditions pale to 
insignificance compared with the perpetual moral and_ intellectual 
dishonesty of the régime. The ceaseless harrying of composers by political 
critics, the evasions and coat-turnings of musicians in their endeavours to 
preserve their livelihood and at the same time to keep something of 
their integrity is revealed in detail which convincingly accounts for 
the uneven quality of much Soviet music. The window-dressing of the 
Politburo in boosting men of genius like Oistrakh and Shostakovich is 
fully exposed. Of the latter the author writes: 

The bitterness of Shostakovich’s role is greatly intensified by the fact that with 
all his modesty, his affectionate nature and his hatred of crowds, he has become, 
through the malicious will of the representatives of the Soviet art policy, a kind of 
musico-political representative of the Soviet power. . . . Shostakovich undoubtedly 
understands perfectly well the role which has been imposed upon him. 

What could be more degrading for a great artist? 

_ The book is printed by lithography on good paper, but even so, its 
price seems rather high, as the text exhibits continual irregular letter- 
spacing and serpentine right-hand margins. A.M 


How to Build a Baroque Concert Harpsichord. By Richard Schulze. pp. 42 
Pageant Press, New York, 1954, $3.00.) 

A good workman (not a beginner) will find this small book excellent 
on know-how, limited on history (e.g. in denying France “any outstanding 
builders *—for both Blanchet and Tasquin were such), and exaggeratedl\ 
purist e.g. in condemning the 16-ft. stop; but I am delighted with its 
insistence on light construction). On balance very much to. be 
recommended, R. D 
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Le Romantisme dans la musique européenne. By Jean Chantavoine and 
Jean Gaudefroy-Demonbynes. pp. 600. (Editions Albin Michel 
[Bibliotheque de synthése historique], Paris, 1955, 30s.) 

La Musique et les lettres au temps du romantisme. By Léon Guichard. pp. 418. 
(Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1955, 238.) 

It is perhaps a temptation to see in the number of books published in 
Paris this year on music and romanticism the sign of a turning-point in 
modern taste, especially when the chill severity of present tendencies is 
considered. All these books are concerned directly or indirectly with 
literature, and though the phenomenon of the interpenetration of music 
and letters is not confined to the nineteenth century, it is then that it 
becomes more widespread and attains particular significance. 

The problem of determining at which point music influences literature 
and vice versa has proved almost insoluble, and M. Guichard has been no 
more successful than the majority of his predecessors in avoiding some 
confusion and superficiality. MM. Chantavoine and M. Gaudefroy- 
Demonbynes have been more prudent in that they have made no attempt 
to point out direct influences; they have contented themselves with 
tracing the movement and development of characteristics defined in an 
excellent introductory chapter which is composed of passages about art, 
especially music, taken mainly from the German romantic writers. 

M. Guichard’s book restricts itself to music and literature in France, 
and its greatest merit is that its starting-point is the revolutionary period. 
The position of the musician under the nouveau régime has never been 
well studied, and though its peculiar problems are only sketched, their 
actuality is so vivid that one regrets the lack of fuller treatment. There is 
perhaps little more to be said about Gossec, Méhul or even Cherubini, 
but the * mobilization ” of musicians as well as writers in the service of 
the Republic is here considered for the first time. There is a fairly 
exhaustive list of patriotic (and non-patriotic) songs, and some delightful 
anecdotes like that about Pichard, ex-violin solo at the Opéra, who, 
aceused of playing “* O Richard, O mon roi”’ with a mute on his instru- 
ment, played revolutionary airs for a whole week with his window wide 
open, and finally received an official request to mute his patriotic zeal. 
M. Guichard revises the severe judgments passed on bel canto in France, 
and his work is the first to give a critical study of musicologists, such as 
Castil-Blaze, who claimed literary knowledge. The short chapters on 
George Sand, Balzac and Gérard de Nerval, though they complete M. 
Guichard’s survey of music and literature before 1850, contain little more 
than what has already been said. 

The book by M. Chantavoine and M. Gaudefroy-Demonbynes is not 
a work of collaboration in the usual sense, as M. Gaudefroy-Demonbynes 
has completed what was planned and half written by M. Chantavoine 
before his death, and has taken care to indicate by initials the authorship 
of individual passages. Its primary merit is that it does not confine itself 
to France or even western Europe and, in taking into consideration each 
country in turn, brings out well the relationship between romanticism and 
nationalism in music. Several volumes would, however, be required for a 
detailed treatment of the title of this book, and the boundary of 600 pages 
renders generalization inevitable. The book is divided into three parts, 
the first of which, “ Les grandes générations”’, studies each country and 
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its representative composers, the second, ‘* L’évolution de la technique ”’; 
in many places here the excellence and delicacy of M. Chantavoine’ 
criticism, as in his analyses of the accompaniments of Schubert’s Lieder, 
gives as much pleasure as his literary style. The third section entitled 
‘* La vie musicale en Europe ” contains no new material, but the synthesis 
is admirable. Though we may regret the lack of detail in many parts of 
the book, we can only praise the spontaneity of style, the clear presentation 
and the accuracy attained in the general picture. 

A study of literature makes us aware of romantic tendencies present 
to some degree at widely different periods in history, and the end of the 
eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth century brought a current 
which was prolonged, strong enough and above all sufficiently conscious 
of itself to give its name to a school. In showing its effect on music contem- 
porary with it the writers of both books have developed the traditional 
view of this school. At the same time they have clarified considerably 
the conception of an essential and eternal romanticism, which receives 
its finest expression in music. J. C.E. 


Le Meélodrame musical de Rousseau au romantisme. By J. van der Veen. 
pp. 146, pl. 12. (Nijhoff, The Hague; Batsford, London, 1955, 17s. 

It is always a good thing for a fine Dutch musicologist to be also an 
accomplished linguist. We can all struggle with Dutch up to a point, 
but can hardly be expected to learn it thoroughly for the sake of reading 
a few books, so that we have much cause to be grateful when a Dutch 
scholar chooses to write in English, German or, as in this instance, 
French. Dr. van der Veen writes clear, fluent and idiomatic French, 
and he also presents an admirable exposition of a subject that has received 
little attention from writers on music. The vast bibliography he appends 
to his book contains very little that deals exclusively or even specially 
with his chosen subject, melodrama in “its historical and_ stylistic 
aspects ”’. 

It must be said first of all that Dr. van der Veen does not, of course, 
deal with “ melodrama ” in the English sense, but with spoken drama 
accompanied by music and its various offshoots; and it will be useful 
to readers to know, too, that although his detailed study stops short at 
nineteenth-century romanticism, he does refer to a good many later 
examples of declamation or recitation with music, going as far as Schoen- 
berg and Stravinsky. He admits that he did not aim at completeness 
but one is surprised at his abnegation in omitting two compatriots of his 
who have produced works of the kind, Henk Badings and Bertus van 
Lier; and he has also overlooked neighbouring Belgium by failing to 
mention Gilson’s ‘La Mer’ and Elgar’s music to war poems by Emile 
Cammaerts. Other omissions are Sibelius’s music for poems by Runeberg 
and Rydberg, Bliss’s ‘ Morning Heroes’, Prokofiev’s ‘ Peter and th 
Wolf’ and Copland’s ‘ Lincoln Portrait ’. 

_ The author takes his departure from Rousseau’s ‘ Pygmalion ’, most 
of the music for which is however not by Rousseau at all, but by Horace 
Coignet. Still, we may agree that melodrama as a spoken stage pla 
accompanied by orchestral music is to all intents and purposes Rousseau’s 
invention, and that it was a French phenomenon first of all. But in 
French music, especially in opéera-comique, it continued only spasmodical|\ 
in the form of passing spoken exclamations, and it was in Germany that 
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it continued to be cultivated for a time in the form of full-length plays, 
though its first and most remarkable exponent there was the Bohemian 
Jiti Benda, to whose ‘ Ariadne auf Naxos’ and ‘ Medea’ Dr. van der 
Veen devotes a penetrating study.'' He does not forget that Mozart was 
so impressed by ‘ Ariadne’ that he came near producing a ‘ Semiramis’ 
on the same lines and did set various passages in ‘ Zaide ’ melodramatic- 
ally. On the other hand he does not seem to attach any significance to 
the fact that after all Mozart failed to write ‘ Semiramis’ and to finish 
‘Zaide’, which may very well mean that he found melodrama un- 
satisfactory when he actually came to work at it, as indeed a master of 
such copious vocal invention could hardly fail to do. 

The fact is, as this study clearly demonstrates, that the German stage 
melodrama, like the French, soon became restricted to short spoken 
incidents, such as the familiar instances in ‘ Fidelio’ and ‘ Freischutz ’, 
which incidentally must have come from French opéra-comique and 
“rescue opera ’’ of the Revolution period. We all know that ‘ Fidelio’ 
is simply a translation of Bouilly’s libretto for Gaveaux’s * Léonore’ 
(though we are not all aware of how close it often is) and that much of its 
music sounds extraordinarily like Cherubini. What we do not realize 
so readily, but are reminded of by Dr. van der Veen, is that Méhul and 
Lesueur at this time also introduced melodrama passages into their operas 
and that Beethoven may very well have had his idea from them. 

In a final chapter we are shown what is wrong with this form of 
musico-dramatic treatment. There is, as the author rightly points out, 
a tug-of-war between the two opposing elements of speech and music 
that allows of no satisfactory issue. Either the words are treated rationally 
and intelligibly, in which case the music can only be broken up into 
intermittent scraps, or else the music is written continuously and more or 
less symphonically, and the dialogue is covered up or falls to pieces. But 
one interesting point arises from this: Dr. van der Veen shows that, in 
order to save their scraps from being all too scrappy, composers who 
chose the first alternative often resorted to the use of short recurrent or 
reminiscent themes, and he makes out a very plausible case for melodrama 
as a direct lead towards the development of the Lettmotiv. E. B. 


Documenta Musicologica. Facsimile Reproductions. (Barenreiter-Verlag, 
Cassel & Basel, 1955.) 
Vol. 
I. Rhau, Georg, ‘ Enchiridion utruisque musicae practicae ’ (1538), 
ed. by Hans Albrecht. Paper covers, Mk. 6.00. 

Il. Quantz, Johann Joachim, ‘ Versuch einer Anweisung die Fléte 
traversiére zu spielen’ (1789), ed. by Hans-Peter Schmitz. 
Boards, Mk. 36.00; Cardboard covers, Mk. 32.00, 

III. Walther, Johann Gottfried, ‘ Musikalisches Lexikon, oder 
Musikalische Bibliothek’ (1732), ed. by Richard Schaal. 
Parchment, Mk. 52.00; Boards, Mk. 32.00; Paper covers, 
Mk. 28.50. 

IV. Adlung, Jacob, * Arleitung zu der musikalischen Gelahrtheit ’ 

1758), ed. by Hans Joachim Moser. Parchment, Mk. 


/ 
60.00; Boards, Mk. 32.50; Paper covers, Mk. 28.50. 


! Appendices of engraved musical examples and facsimile plates illustrate the treatise 
very usefully. 
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V. Mattheson, Johann, Der vollkommene Capellmeister’ (1739), 
ed. by Margarete Reimann. Boards, Mk. 30.00; Paper 
covers, Mk. 26.00. 
VI. Bourgeois, Loys, ‘ Le Droict Chemin de musique ’ (1550), ed. by 
P. André Gaillard. Paper covers, Mk. 4.80. 
VII. L’Estocart, Paschal de, ‘Cent cinquante pseaumes de David’ 
1583), ed. by Hans Holliger & Pierre Pidoux. 5 Part-books 
in case; Parchment, Mk. 44.00; Paper covers, Mk. 28.59. 
VIII. Majer, Joseph Friedrich Bernhard Caspar, * Museum musicum 
1732), ed. by Heinz Becker. Parchment, Mk. 20.00 
Boards, Mk. 11.00; Paper covers, Mk. 8.00. 
IX. Coclico, Adrien Petit, ‘Compendium musices’ (1552), ed. by 
Manfred F. Bukofzer. Parchment, Mk. 20.00; Boards, Mk. 
11,00; Paper covers, Mk. 8.00. 


X. Burmeister, Joachim, * Musica poetica’ (1606), ed. by Martin 
Ruhnke. Boards, Mk. 9.00; Cardboard covers, Mk. 6.50 


This most valuable and handsome series, published under the auspices 
of the International Musicological Society, has made a more than pro- 
mising beginning. Each volume being reproduced in its original format, 
the set as a whole makes a most strange-looking assortment on a book- 
shelf; but so would the books in their original editions, if anyone were 
lucky enough to possess them all. They are now available to all who may 
have need of them, looking very much as they did from the first, yet more 
durable, no doubt, than even the best-preserved original. That they are 
easier to read cannot be pretended: the Latin with long s’s and many 
abbreviations, and the Gothic German type, which is very close and in 
some Cases very small, are more trying than they need have been in good 
modern editions, while the retention of old mistakes and the absence of 
explanatory notes are other disadvantages of such reproductions. All 
the same, these are a joy from a bibliographical point of view and also most 
welcome from a practical one in many ways, more especially as the 
publications are reasonably priced. 

It is to be hoped that the series will be continued and, since it is 
international, that Italian, English and Spanish works at any rate will 
be added, as well as, of course, more Latin, German and French ones. 
One misses at the moment C. P. E. Bach’s * Versuch’, Couperin’s 
*“L’Art de toucher le clavecin’, Zarlino’s ‘ Istituzioni’, Marcello’s 
‘ Teatro alla moda’, Geminiani’s (English) ‘ Art of Accompaniment’, 
Praetorius’s ‘ Syntagma musicum’, Morley’s ‘ Plaine and Easie Intro- 
duction ’, and much else.!_ The last two, if no others, have been re- 
produced in facsimile before now, but as the present series is governed by 
an international body, there might be ways and means of taking them up 
into it. 

The part-books of the settings of the metrical Psalms by Marot and 
de Béze look oddly anomalous in a series otherwise consisting entirely 
of treatises so far; but they seem to promise an expansion that could 
easily go on indefinitely. E. B. 


_*A prospectus showing plans for the next three years has just come from the Barenreiter 
Verlag. Of the works here suggested only Praetorius appears in it, and not one English 


work among the thirty-eight listed. 
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Das Buxheimer Orgelbuch, MS Mus. 3725, Bavarian State Library, 
Munich. Facsimile, ed. by Bertha Antonia Wallner. * Documenta 
Musicologica ’, Series II. Barenreiter-Verlag, Cassel & Basel, 
1955, parchment, Mk. go.o00, half-parchment, Mk. 70.00, paper 
covers, Mk. 54.00. 

The publication of this elegant facsimile of a long famous fifteenth- 
century keyboard manuscript is an altogether auspicious beginning to 
the second series (Facsimiles of Manuscripts) of * Documenta Musicolo- 
vica’, whose distinguished committee includes Hans Albrecht, Higinio 
Anglés, Jacques Handschin, Nino Pirotta, Bertram Schofield and Karl 
Votterle. Ever since Robert Eitner published a preliminary study of this 
important source, together with a handful of transcriptions (* Monats- 
hefte fiir Musikgeschichte °, 1887-8), musicians and scholars have realized 
the vast riches that lie, for the most part hidden, among the 16g folios 
that make Buxheim the largest volume of its kind. 

It was acquired by the Bavarian State Library at a sale of books and 
manuscripts from the Carthusian Monastery of Buxheim, in the year 
1883. The solid binding of leather-covered wooden boards, bearing 
traces of metal clasps long since torn away, had protected the paper from 
damp and wear, though not so successfully from worm. ‘These worm- 
holes are not reproduced in the facsimile, although nearly every other 
feature of the manuscript is there, including the pencilled numeration of 
items by the librarian responsible for buying the volume: Joseph Julius 
Mayer. Mayer (as Eitner pointed out in 1887) had not numbered the 
items as carefully as one might have wished; but no attempt was made to 
establish a thorough-going inventory, possibly because Mayer was too 
busy to revise his rough numeration, and Eitner’s main field at that time 
was the investigation of the early German Lied. The result is that Mayer’s 
numbering has been used by scholars for nearly seventy years, and 
Dr. Wallner (editor of this facsimile and author of an extensive .Vachwort ) 
feels bound to follow it. In many ways this is a great pity, for she mentions 
that a study of the concordances between Buxheim and other contem- 
porary sources is now being compiled by Heinrich Besseler, and it is clear 
that when this study appears an entirely fresh numeration will be obliga- 
tory. Surely it would have been possible to make a start in this very 
edition, which has no index other than the incomplete and partially 
inaccurate one supplied by one of the original scribes. 

Conrad Paesler, in his otherwise excellent study of the Buchner 
organ-book at Basel, made similar errors of numeration by failing to 
realize that when an Introit was followed by a Gloria Patri the two 
constituted one liturgical item. Similar things have been allowed to 
happen in the Buxheim manuscript, and consequently when Besseler’s 
study appears many scholars will be tempted to annotate their facsimiles 
in an effort to facilitate reference. In her discussion of the name of the 
manuscript Dr. Wallmer is more bold and rightly points out that the 
Buxheim Organ-Book should in future be called the Munich Organ-Book, 
because its contents may well have been composed or copied (as the case 
may be) at Munich. It is certainly far from likely that the compilation 
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was due to the labours of the ascetic Carthusians at Buxheim, although 
other religious orders may have tolerated, if not actively encouraged, the 
remarkable predominance of secular items. Since the early history of 
the manuscript is unknown, Dr. Wallner conjectures a close association 
with Conrad Paumann and his circle of friends and pupils, who were 
active in the musical circles of Munich during the second half of the 
fifteenth century. The initials that appear in the earlier gatherings as 
M.C.C.b., M.C.C., M.C.p., or M.C.p.C. are eventually shown (on 
f.142v) to be those of Magister Conrad Paumann; the extra C, when i1 
occurs, standing for either Contrapunctus or Caecus. For Paumann, 
like Landini, Salinas and Cabezon, was blind; the poet Fiietrer (whose 
name occurs in the organ-book itself) wrote of him: 

. und maister Cunradt, de ye was plind 

Und meins furstens Organist ist gewesen. 

Indeed, Prince Albrecht summoned Paumann to his court at Munich 
immediately he heard of the organist’s arrival from Nuremberg. ‘Two 
exceptionally musical families from that city had moved to Munich in 
1450, and Paumann, rather than lose his connection with them, moved 
also. This decision proved to be a turning-point in his career. 

Albrecht III, son of a musically gifted member of the Milanese 
Visconti family, died in 1460, and was succeeded by his son Sigismund, 
a friend of artists and musicians, and a patron of the Munich Frauen- 
kirche, then in course of construction. Paumann strengthened his position 
at court during Sigismund’s reign, but it was not until Albrecht [TV came 
to the throne in 1467 that Paumann was able to obtain leave and travel 
to foreign lands. One of his first visits was to Italy, where he stayed at 
the court of Albrecht’s sister (wife of Federico Gonzaga) at Mantua. His 
fame grew, and he soon became known as ‘ il cieco miraculoso ’’. Offers 
of employment came from as far south as the court of Naples, but 
Paumann, longing for his circle of friends and pupils at Munich, refused 
the offers and returned home. He died in 1473 and was buried in 
the Frauenkirche. 

Of all Paumann’s contributions to the art of composition for the 
organ the highest place is generally accorded to his four ‘ Fundamenta 
Organisandi’. Astutely blending theory and practice, these treatises 
must have served as a starting-point for countless German organists and 
composers who carried on the Paumann tradition long after the master’s 
death. The earliest of the ‘Fundamenta’ is found in the ‘ Lochamer 
Liederbuch *, while the incomplete second one is preserved in the Univer- 
sity Library at Erlangen. The third and fourth are both in the Buxheim 
organ-book, beginning at folios 97 and 142v respectively. These ‘ Funda- 
menta ’ show a marked improvement in method over the former two, and 
exploit more fully the possibilities of three-part harmony with the pedals 
playing the lowest part, whether tenor or contratenor. This usage is 
confirmed by a note on f.169: ** Item nota quando contratenor altior est 
tenor, tune lude tenorem inferius in pedali. Sed quando contratenor 
ponitur inferius tenore, tunc lude tenorem superius et contratenorem 
inferius.”” It was largely due to this early development of pedal tech- 
nique that the German organ school was able to lead the rest of Europe 
until the second quarter of the sixteenth century, when Italy, France and 
England began to recapture what remained of their old traditions of 
organ playing and graft on to it the newer ideas of the Germans. 
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The basic function of the * Fundamenta ’ was to show how ascending 
and descending sequences of bass notes could be organized into various 
kinds of intervals and counterpoints in upper voices made to fit the har- 
monic scheme implied by the bass. Special attention is given to cadences 
and to the various methods of ornamenting similar series of note-patterns 
in the bass part. The technique of variation thus learned would stand an 
organist in good stead when it became necessary to arrange a piece of 
vocal polyphony for organ, often a liturgical necessity if the choir 
happened to be unavailable. Rubrics in fourteenth- and _fifteenth- 
century liturgical books tend to emphasize the fact that in the absence 
of the choir the organist must take over their function, and consequently 
their music, whenever it is a question of polyphonic settings of the liturgy. 

Hence the organ arrangements of * Christus surrexit ’, ‘ Descendi in 
hortum meum °, * Gaudeamus omnes ’, * O florens rosa’ and many other 
Latin liturgical items. Of equal importance are the scattered sections of 
what may once have been a series of organ Masses, the paired Kyrie 
and Gloria de Sancta Maria standing witness to the extended nature of 
the original compositions. ‘There are four separate Kyries, a fragmentary 
Credo and a Sanctus which afford additional evidence of the widespread 
use of the organ Mass in fifteenth-century Germany. In none of these 
items is there any hint of the composer’s identity, but it would be unwise 
to rule out the possibility that they were composed by Paumann, at the 
instigation of Sigismund, patron of the Frauenkirche and a strong 
candidate for the commissioning of a Mass de Sancta Maria. 

It is unfortunately impossible to ascribe works to Paumann on 
cheirographical evidence alone. Many hands have helped to make light 
work of the process of compilation, the first and most extensive ranging 
from the beginning of the manuscript to f.124. The second begins at 
f.124v and continues to f.159, skips two pages, starts again at f.160v, 
and ends at f.163. The third hand is responsible for the music on folios 
159V, 160, 163v, 164, 164v and 165. Still other writings may be due to 
the work of pupils, and their contributions are noticeably less neat than 
the main ones. Abbreviations are used more and more as the manuscript 
progresses, until eventually stems are omitted from the notes as they are 
in certain sixteenth-century organ tablatures. Both the first and the 
second scribe included an anonymous ‘ Fundamentum organisandi’ as 
well as one by Paumann, so that there are four in all of these early 
Renaissance treatises on the art of composing at the keyboard. 

Like many another anthology, this one shows reliance on a wide 
variety of contemporary sources by its grouping of entries, sometimes a 
dozen at a time, of works belonging to the same species. The Latin 
titles are reasonably correct; the French ones unreasonably corrupt, so 
that one is hard pressed to trace back ‘ Modocomo’ to ‘ Ma douce 
amour ’, and * Annavasanna ’ to ‘ Une fois avant que mourir’. German 
songs are understandably most numerous of all, there being seventy 
concordances with the * Lochamer Liederbuch ’” and twenty with Glogau. 
The last of the Minnesinger, Oswald von Wolkenstein, and one of the 
Meistersinger (‘‘ Der Fiietrer”’ mentionec previously) are represented 
alongside peasant songs and humorous numbers. These in turn rub 
shoulders with arrangements of motets by Dunstable, Bedingham, 
Arnold de Lantins, Bartolomeo Bruolo, Johannes Franchois de Gembloux 
and Walter Frye. Dufay is represented, too, as well as Guillaume 
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Legrant, Johannes Touront, Collinet de Lannoy and Jacobus Viletti, the 
last four being mentioned by name. 

The French compositions may have been introduced to Paumann’s 
circle through the marriage links between the houses of Burgundy and 
Wittelsbach, while Italian items, fewer in number, could have been the 
result of Paumann’s trip to Mantua. Dunstable, Frye and Bedingham 
were all well-known composers in fifteenth-century Europe, and if they 
themselves never visited the court of Albrecht IV, it is certain that other 
English musicians did: Conrad Smyth and Peter Skydell were sent from 
Munich to Calais in 1483, presumably on leave. In Calais they gave 
music lessons to help pay for their passage home, and one of the songs 
they taught was ‘O rosa bella’. More details will be known as the 
manuscript comes to be more closely studied. There is no doubt about 
the importance of this source for further investigations into the link 
between vocal and instrumental forms in the fifteenth century, and 
the best way to investigate without going to Munich is to acquire a copy 
of this magnificent facsimile. With a little practice it is even possible to 
play from it, thus familiarizing ourselves with a style of notation which 
was used by organists even up to the time of J. S. Bach. D. W. S. 


Das Musikwerk : eine Beispielsammlung zur Musikgeschichte. General Editor, 
Karl Gustav Fellerer. Das Charakterstiick, edited by W. Kahl; Die 
italienische Triosonate, edited by E. Schenk. (Arno Volk-Verlag, 
Cologne.) 

This is yet another example of presenting music and its history in an 
organized manner. ‘The volumes under review are two out of a total of 
some thirty, and the battery of editors is an impressive one. ‘The emphasis 
is on the music itself—in these two volumes of about seventy pages each, 
there are about fifty-five pages of music in each—although each volume 
has a ughtly written historical preface. The music print is large and 
crystal-clear. There is no indication of the price. 

‘Das Charakterstiick *, as its title suggests, covers a wide period 
beginning at the fourteenth century with an Italian estampie (*‘ Lamento 
di Tristano’) and ending in the twentieth with a piece by Joseph Haas 

‘Mummenschanz’). J. S$. Bach is represented by the chorale-prelude 

‘Durch Adams Fall’ and the prelude in By minor from Book I of the 

“ Forty-Eight ”. D. G. Turk has a goodly allotment of three pieces, and 

Zdenko Fibich fares even better with four. England is represented by 

two pieces from the Mulliner Book. 

In these two volumes the tasks of the respective editors are very 
different. Professor Kahl’s main difficulty must have been that of selec- 
tion, for the pieces in this volume would have required little or no editing; 
but Professor Schenk, whose task of selection in * Die  italienische 
Priosonate would have been less onerous, had the duty of realizing 
figured and unfigured basses. Presumably his realizations of the early 
Baroque works in particular are intended merely as skeletons; some are 
dull and * grumbly ”’ as they stand, and the harmonizations of some of 
the unfigured basses against the original string parts are doubtful. The 
sonatas range from 1610 to 1754, and the six composers chosen are 
Cima, Turini, Bononcini, Caldara, Bonporti and Pugnani. This volume 
is not free from misprints. The absence of copious editorial expression 
and phrasing marks is refreshing. 
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Although there are several advantages in this type of anthology—the 
most important being the thoroughness resulting from the single-minded 
purpose of each individual editor in his particular stratum of music 
history—there are at least two disadvantages: (1) it tends to create a 
pigeon-hole attitude towards the subject and for the unwary will cause 
dangerous canalization; (2) its value will be lost unless one possesses the 
complete series, and, although the price is not stated, it will obviously be 
far higher than, for example, the Harvard Anthology. The complete 
set of * Das Musikwerk ’ will be a monumental affair and, providing that 
it is used intelligently, a valuable addition to music libraries. 


B. W.G.R. 


Other Music Reviews are unavoidably held over again. 
Music publishers are once more requested to send only 
their most important new works for review. Copies of 
minor publications (anthems, partsongs, teaching- 
pieces, etc.) are apt to accumulate to such an extent that 
it becomes impossible to deal with them even very briefly. 
Meanwhile, here is a list of music received: 


FuLt Scores 


Albicastro, Henricus, wolf Concerti a 4, Op. 7 (‘ Schweizerische Musik- 
denkmaler ’, Vol. 1). (Barenreiter-Verlag, Basel, Swiss Fr. 34.00.) 

Briegel, Wolfgang Carl, Fahre auf die Héhe and Und es erhub sich ein Streit, 
Cantatas with Strings and Organ ( Merseburger, Berlin & Darmstadt, 
Mk. 3.60 each. 

Buxtehude, Diderik, Nun lasst uns Gott dem Herrn Dank sagen, Walts Gott, 
mein Werk ich lasse and War Gott nicht mit uns, Chorale Cantatas. 
Merseburger, Berlin & Darmstadt, Mk. 4.50 each.) 

Cannon, Philip, Concertino for Piano and Strings. (Novello, 12s. 6d.) 

Chavez, Carlos, Sinfonia Vo. 3. (Boosey & Hawkes, 25s.) 

Delius, Frederick, Jrmelin, Concert Suite, ed. and arr. by Sir Thomas 
Beecham. (Boosey & Hawkes, 21s.) 

Graupner, Christoph, Jesu, fiihre meine Seele and Wie bald hast du gelttt en, 
Cantatas with Strings and Organ. (Merseburger, Berlin & Darm- 
stadt, Mk. 3.60 and 4.80. 

Jacob, Gordon, Concertino for Piano and Strings. (Oxford University 
Press, 7s. 6d. 

Panufnik, Andrzej, Old Polish Suite for String Orchestra. (Boosey & 
Hawkes, 10s. 

Rothmiiller, Marko, Divertimento for Trombone, Timpani and Strings. 

Boosey & Hawkes, 12s. 6d.) 

Scott, Anthony, Sinfonietta for Strings. (Novello, ros. 6d.) 

Stanley, John, Concerto No. 6 for Piano, Organ or Harpsichord and 
Strings, ed. by Gerald Finzi. (Boosey & Hawkes, 8s.) 

Vuataz, Roger, Petit Concert pour orchestre, Op. 39. (Boosey & Hawkes, 
17s. 6d.) 

Wolf, Hugo, Corregidor Suite, arr. by Hans Gal. (Boosey & Hawkes, 
27s. 6d.) 
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MINIATURE SCORES 

Alwyn, William, Lyra Angelica, Concerto for Harp and_ Strings. 
(Lengnick, 6s.) 

Arnold, Malcolm, Tam o’Shanter, Overture, Op. 52. (Paterson, 6s.) 

Auber, Fra Diavolo, Overture. (Eulenburg, 3s. 6d. 

Beethoven, Quartet, Ey major, for Violin, Viola, Cello and Piano, Op 16. 

(Eulenburg, 3s. 6d.) 

Bush, Geoffrey, Yorick, Overture. (Elkin, 7s. 6d.) 

Copland, Aaron, Short Symphony (No. 2). (Boosey & Hawkes, 10s.) 

Diamond, David, Music for Shakespeare's * Romeo and Juliet’. (Boosey & 
Hawkes, 10s.) 

Dvorak, Symphony No. 2, D minor, Op. 70. (Eulenburg, gs.) 

Gluck, Orfeo ed Euridice, Overture. (Eulenburg, 2s. 6d. 

Malipiero, G. Francesco, Sonata a quattro for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet and 
Bassoon. (Universal Edition, 5s. 6d.) 

Mozart, Concerto, C major, for Piano and Orchestra, K. 415.  (Eulen- 
burg, 6s.) 

-~— Ein musikalischer Spass, for Strings and Horns, K. 522. (Eulenburg 3s. 

Pfitzner, Hans, Adthchen von Heilbronn, Overture. Eulenberg 5s.) 

—— Palestrina, 3 Preludes. (Eulenburg, 6s.) 

Shostakovich, Dmitri, Symphony No. 10, Op. 93. (Boosey & Hawkes, 
25S.) 

Stekel, Eric-Paul, Grenoble, Overture. (Paterson, 7s. 6d.) 

Tate, Phyllis, String Quartet in F. (Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.) 

Telemann, Tafelmusik: 3. Produktion, for Oboes, Strings and Continuo. 
(Eulenburg, 53s.) 

Webern, Anton, Sechs Bagatellen for String Quartet, Op. 9. (Universal 
Edition, 3s.) 


VocaL Scores 
Bartok, Béla: 
Five Slovak Folksongs for 4-part Men’s Chorus. (Boosey & Hawkes, 1s.) 
Four Slovak Folksongs for Mixed Chorus and Piano. (Boosey & 
Hawkes, 1s.) 
Partsongs for Women’s Voices. (Boosey & Hawkes) : 
Bread-baking, 2 parts, 10d. 
Don’t leave me, 2 parts, 7d. 
Enchanting Song, 3 parts, 7d. 
Hussar, 2 parts, 10d. 
Loafer, 3 parts, 7d. 
Mocking of Youth, 3 parts, 10d. 
Only tell me, 2 parts, 7d. 
Spring, 3 parts, 7d. 
The Wooing of a Girl, 3 parts, 7d. 
Berkeley, Lennox. A Dinner Engagement, Opera. Libretto by Paul Dehn. 
(Chester, 21s.) 
Bush, Geoffrey, Jn Praise of Mary, for Soprano, Chorus and Orchestra. 
(Elkin, 5s.) 
Cannon, Philip, Fleeting Fancies, 5 Partsongs for S.A.T.B. (Novello, 4s. 6d.) 
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Dyson, George, Sweet Thames run softly (Edmund Spenser), Cantata for 
Baritone, Chorus and Orchestra. (Novello, 5s.) 

Finzi, Gerald, /n Terra Pax (Robert Bridges and St. Luke), Christmas 
Scene for Soprano, Baritone, Chorus and Small or Full Orchestra. 
Boosey & Hawkes, 2s. 

Gardner, John, O Sing unto my Roundelay (Thomas Chatterton), Madrigal 
for 8 Mixed Voices. (Oxford University Press, 3s.) 

Gibbs, C. Armstrong, 7he High Adventure (Benedict Ellis). Cantata for 
Chorus and Orchestra. (Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.) 

Gundry, Inglis, The Shepherds, Medieval Music Drama. (Oxford 
University Press, 3s. 6d. 

Martins, Francisco, 8 Responsdrios da Semana Santa for S.A.T.B., ed. by 
Mario de Sampayo Ribeiro. (Sassetti, Lisbon.) 

Oldham, Arthur, A Festival Anthem for Chorus and Organ. (Boosey & 
Hawkes, 10d.) 

Poston, Elizabeth, Antiphon and Psalm Laudate Dominum for S.A.T.B. 
and Organ. (Boosey & Hawkes, Is.) 

Resinarius, Balthasar, Responsorium numero octoginta, Vol. I (George Rhau 
Musikdrucke, 1). (Barenreiter-Verlag, Cassel.) 

Tate, Phyllis, Choral Scene from * The Bacchae’ (Euripides, trans. Gilbert 
Murray) for Double Choir. (Oxford University Press, 4s. 6d.) 
Vaughan Williams, R., Festival Te Deum founded on Traditional Themes for 

S.A.T.B. and Orchestra. (Oxford University Press, 1s. 8d.) 
Woodgate, Leslie, The Year Round: a Garland of Songs for Women’s Voices 
and Orchestra. (Novello, 3s. 6d.) 
The Penguin Partsong Book. (Penguin Books, 4s. 6d.) 


CHAMBER Music 
Alwyn, William, String Quartet, D minor. Score. (Lengnick, 8s. 6d.) 
Beethoven, Allegretto in E flat (hitherto unpublished), ed. by Jack Werner. 
(Elkin, 3s.) 
Bush, Geoffrey, Trio for Oboe, Bassoon and Piano. (Novello, 8s. 6d.) 
Cole, Hugo, Quartet for Oboe and Strings. Miniature Score. (Novello, 
3s.) 
—— Trio for Flute, Clarinet and Piano. (Novello, 8s.) 
Medtner, Nicholas, Quintet, C major, for Strings and Piano. (Novello, 
30S.) 
Novello’s Miniature String Quartets. Scores: 
Edmunds, Christopher, 2s. 6d. 
Rowley, Alec, 3s. 6d. 
Stone, David, No. 1, 3s. 6d. 
—— No. 2, 3s. 6d. 
Trew, Arthur, 3s. 6d. 
Wickens, Dennis, 4s. 6d. 
Rossini, Sei Sonate a quattro for 2 violins, cello and double bass, ed. by 
Lino Liviabella. (Fondazione Rossini, Pesaro.) 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Dodgson. Stephen, Three Dances (Novello) : 
1. Scherzo, 3s. 6d. 
2. Passamezzo, 2s. 6d. 
3. Saltarello, 3s. 
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VIOLA AND PIANO 
Finch, Ronald, Romanza (original with orchestra). (Chester, 4s. 6d.) 
Rawsthorne, Alan, Sonata. (Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d.) 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO 
Bartok, Béla, First Rhapsody (original for violin). (Boosey & Hawkes, 
7s. 6d.) 


FLUTE AND PIANO 
Togni, Camillo, Sonata, Op. 35. Universal Edition, 9s.) 


CLARINET AND PIANO 
Finch, Ronald (see Viola and Piano). 
Howells, Herbert, Sonata. (Boosey & Hawkes, 10s. 
Rimsky-Korsakov, N., Concerto, By major, arr. by Harold Perry. (Anglo- 
Soviet Music Press, 4s. 
Veale, John, Concerto (original with orchestra). (Oxford University Press, 


7S. 6d. 


Horn AND PIANO 
Rossini, Prélude, Théme et Variations, ed. by Domenico Ceccarossi. 
Fondazione Rossini, Pesaro.) 


‘TROMBONE AND PIANO 


Rimsky-Korsakov, N., Concerto, By major, arr. by Harold Perry. (Anglo- 
Soviet Music Press, 4s. 


Bass AND PIANO 


Vaughan Williams, R., Concerto (original with orchestra). (Oxford 
University Press, 73. 6d.) 


P1ANo SOLO 
Bartok, Béla, Improvisations on Hungarian Peasant Songs, Op. 20. (Boosey 
& Hawkes, 5s. 
Three Hungarian Folk Tunes. (Boosey & Hawkes, 2s.) 
Gibbs, C. Armstrong, Two Pieces: 1. The Gates of Sleep ; 2. March Days 
Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d. 
Kabalevsky, Dmitri, Five Easy Variations, Op. 51. (Anglo-Soviet Musi: 
Press, 3s. 6d. 
Nin-Culmell, Joaquin, Sonata breve. (Rongwen Music. Inc., New York 
Panufnik, Andrzej, Six Miniature Studies. (Boosey & Hawkes, 5s. 
Reizenstein, Franz, Twelve Preludes and Fugues. (Lengnick, 2 Vols., 3s. 6d 
each.) 
Richardson, Alan, Harvest Moon. (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d. 
Marionette. (Oxford University Press, 3s.) 
Two Short Impromptus. (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.) 
Rossini, Prima scelta di pezzi per pianoforte, ed. by G. Macarini-Carmignani. 
Fondazione Rossini, Pesaro. 
Rowley, Alec, Sonatina. (Chester, 6s.) 
Shostakovich, Dmitri, 24 Preludes and Fugues. (Leeds Music Corporation 
New York; Boosey & Hawkes, London, 2 Vols.. $3.00 each.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of ‘Music © Letters’ 
Sir, 

Although I do appreciate Mr. John Tobin’s initiative in introducing 
certain variants into his performances of * Messiah ’, I must gently scold 
him for insisting that his chosen versions are the ones which the composer 
preferred when this is against the weight of evidence. I do this reluctantly, 
because I have so much enjoyed listening to his alto duet and chorus 
setting of “* How beautiful ” and reading the arguments in * A Messiah 
Problem’ in your October 1955 issue which prompts this letter. Mr. 
Pobin may feel that the 4-4 setting of * Rejoice greatly ’, the division 
of the arias ‘“* He shall feed His flock” and ** Come unto Him” between 
contralto and soprano, the above alto duet ‘* How beautiful ” with its 
succeeding tenor arioso * Their sound is gone out” were the variants 
Handel privately preferred, but it can clearly be shown that for many 
years before his death he chose to give the public something quite different. 

We are fortunate enough to possess a number of contemporary word- 
books of ‘ Messiah ’, including those used at the Theatre Royal in Covent 
Garden for the two years 1758 and 1759 just before the composer’s death. 
Our good friend William C. Smith has similar copies for the years 1749 
and 1757 which we have compared, together with an intermediate 
undated libretto. All these five copies are identical, save for slight 
changes in the printers’ ornaments, so that it seems unquestionable that 
the composer had standardized his Covent Garden * Messiah’ at least 
ten years before his death. These libretti differ considerably from Mr. 
Tobin’s choice. For instance, “ Rejoice greatly’ is always the 12-8 
version with a da capo, the following recitative, ** Then shall the eves of 
the blind ”’, with the succeeding arias are set for a single voice, implying 
a second soprano soloist, while ‘“‘ How beautiful ’’ is always a_ solo, 
followed by the present-day setting of the chorus ** Their sound is gone 
out”’. 

This confirms the view taken by most musical historians that the 
interesting variants we find in * Messiah’ are occasional pieces, some, 
like the C minor setting of ‘‘ How beautiful ”’, composed for the male 
alto Guadagni in 1749 and others, like the pathetic recitative ‘‘ Thou 
shalt break them” in the Tenbury score, a last-minute makeshift for 
incompetent singers. This point is well noted by Mr. Tobin in the first 
paragraph of his article, but I can find no evidence to support his further 
statement that the composer’s many attempts at setting ** How beautiful ”” 
derived from continuing dissatisfaction with his work. Handel was 
singularly free from this impediment, and nearly always other excellent 
reasons can be found for his alternative comp: sitions. 

The two known settings of ** Rejoice greatly” illustrate this point, and 
although limitations of space prevent discussion here, I would refer to a 
recent article (* Musical Opinion ’, Feb. 1955) in which I have tried to 
adduce reasons for our strange insistence on the common-time variant 
when the composer himself and all contemporary music publishers so 
obviously preferred the original in 12-8 time. 

- How beautiful’ is such an excellent example of common-sense 
variation by the composer to adapt himself to changing conditions that I 
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feel Mr. Tobin has made himself a complex problem to strengthen an 
untenable argument. He wishes us to be convinced that his favourite 
alto duet and chorus setting of ** How beautiful ” was not only the com- 
poser’s first love but also his last. This is a pity, because I wish it were, 
too. Worse still, after re-examining the evidence and all the autographs, 
I am forced to the reluctant conclusion that Mr. Tobin’s alto duet was 
never performed by Handel in * Messiah ’ at all, and that Chrysander was 
quite justified in leaving it out. This view I see was also held by Allanson 
Benson (* Messiah ’ [1923]). 

To make sense of the autograph notes we have to realize that Handel 
never attempted * Messiah’ with four soloists as we do to-day. Indeed, 
Deutsch (* Handel’ [1955], pp. 545-6) says that for the first Dublin 
performance he used nine. Also for some reason he preferred Signora 
Avolio, his coloratura soprano not to sing the slow legato numbers, for 
which he employed a second soprano or sometimes a boy to produce the 
vocal colours he required. <A third point is that most of the soloists 
available for the Dublin performances were a poor lot, judged by his 
London standards, and a number of last-minute alterations derive from 
this. 

Mrs. Maclaine, who sang the four recitatives and *‘ I know that my 
Redeemer liveth *, had the Passion music added to her part, while Mrs. 
Cibber, Handel’s favourite contralto, was pressed into service for the 
whole of ‘* He shall feed His flock”? and ‘‘ Come unto Him ”’ together 
with “ If God be for us’, both being transposed down to suit her voice. 
In addition, either at the first performance or later, she sang the first alto 
part in the D minor duet version of “* How beautiful”. The name of 
J. Ward, one of the male altos is pencilled before hers, but is doubly 
crossed out. One wonders whether he survived the rehearsal. The 
name of Miss Young is also added to the first alto line with another 
below deciphered by Chrysander as ** Mr. Beard ”’, but in any case 
also crossed out. Miss Young would be Esther Young, Mrs. Arne’s 
sister, who first sang the contralto part in ‘Semele’ in 1744. As no 
singers are allotted to the second alto part we turn to the added soprano 
score described (and decried) by Mr. Tobin. Personally I cannot see 
much wrong with the amended version, a view shared by the composer 
himself, as he wrote “ S™ Avolio ” against it three times. I imagine this 
to mean that she sang it three times, twice in Dublin on 13 April and 
3 June 1742 and at least once at the next performance of * Messiah’ in 
London during the Lent of 1743 or later. I cannot trace her presence in 
England after 1744, when she sang a small part in ‘ Semele ’, but it is 
just possible that she remained for the two performances of ‘ Messiah ’ 
next given in April 1745. As Mr. Tobin says, her name is pencilled over 
the tenor arioso “* Their sound is gone out”’, which may mean, as it 
occurs once only, that only on the third occasion was this addition made. 
This would accord with the fact that no mention is made of “ Their 
sound is gone out” in the Dublin word-book. I see no difficulty 
about the remaining settings of “* How beautiful”. The original auto- 
graph has to-day’s soprano version with a short addition of * Their 
sound is gone out” for use as a middle section before repeating the 
song. Perhaps to avoid the da capo Handel wrote the Ey chorus, also 
attached to the autograph, instead. Except for an interlude in 1749~50, 
when Guadagni sang the C minor version, there is good evidence that the 
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composer used the soprano solo and E> chorus ever after. I attribute 
the survival of the first solo setting of ‘* Their sound is gone out”, 
perhaps never used by Handel, to its drawing-room popularity. Walsh, 
his publisher, an opportunist, put out his usual abridged edition of the 
overture, Pastoral Symphony and songs, which include ‘** Their sound ” 
in this convenient domestic form. In the later edition of the complete 
score (1767) this page from the same plate is retained in the body of the 
work, but the engraver has given himself the trouble of making a fresh 
copy of the soprano solo for the appendix, immediately followed by the 
E» chorus as printed to-day. This is followed a few pages later by Mr, 
Tobin’s alto duet and chorus setting, immediately succeeded by the 
C minor (Guadagni) solo and the F major tenor arioso ** Their sound is 
gone out ”’, showing, as Mr. ‘Tobin says, that it suitably follows both. 

In view of the doubt cast on the authenticity of the C minor variant, 
it is interesting that this was chosen by Joah Bates for the first great 
Handel Commemoration of 1784, and more so that he followed it with 
the E> chorus. Burney was present (we may remember that he was an 
ex-member of Handel’s orchestra) and merely remarked (* Commemora- 
tion’ [1785], pp. 82—3) “** How beautiful’. . . (Isai. li, and Rom. x. 15) 
is a very pleasing Air, alla sictliana, which Signor Bartolini sung with 
elegant simplicity. And * Their sound is gone out’... and * Let us 
break their bonds asunder’. . . both upon two different subjects, are 
capital Choruses in very different styles, as well as measure, and were 
performed with the utmost spirit and precision.”’ 

We have other contemporary libretti showing a preference for ** How 
beautiful” as a song, followed by the E> chorus, for performances in 
London, Gloucester and Newcastle, but Mr. Tobin may be pleased to 
know that in 1762 and 1765 at Salisbury they were singing ** How beauti- 
ful” as a ‘* Duetto and Chorus ” followed by ** Their sound ” as a song, 
which would be the tenor arioso in F. 

We may dispose of the other D minor ‘* Chapel Royal” setting on 
two grounds. It was written for the choristers ** Mr. Bayly ” and ** Mr. 
Menz ”’, and 1744 is the earliest likely date, by which time Bayly was in 
Holy Orders but still attached to the Chapel Royal. Secondly, the 
orchestration with flute and oboe in separate parts is foreign to that found 
anywhere in ‘ Messiah ’, 

The D major version might have been ignored completely. Mr. Tobin 
notes that it has no orchestration for the last 18 bars, but in addition it 
is blatantly unfinished, with the second violin and viola parts leaving off 
in mid-bar. I cannot believe that it was ever performed anywhere in that 
state; but it is interesting to find it re-scored for the ‘ Occasional Oratorio ’ 
in 1746 as “* Be wise, at length, ye Kings ”’, where, despite a key change to 
E major, it has a deplorable resemblance to a song in F by Stradella 
called ‘* Amor sempre ”’, which may be an even better reason for all good 
Handelians to forget about it. 


Walmer, James S. Hatt, O.B.E., F.R.C.S., 
1 November 1955. Chairman, Deal & Walmer 
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C-E Come, with native lustre shine one 
Jennens 
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